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Hello, 


Autumn is officially here, and we've got some great information for stretching the te : 
gardening season just a little bit longer. Plus, help us choose a future cover of ‘ 
Fine Gardening magazine. And finally, don't forget to shock out our lotest blog = 
nast for tips on putting that mountain of fall leaves to good use. 


| Planting pots 
and more 


Not Your Average Mums 


a 


Combinations for 

Autumn Containers 

Container plantings offer an 

ideal opportunity to extend 

the season by providing 

color and interest. Here are 

four roapes that hold up 

even when the temperature 

goes down, Read mors... 8 design 


Dy lade @ expert tips 
ownloa rec > 
Wallpaper m inspiring photos 
Your screen will always be ~~ 
in bloom with garden SOLATt CD 
photos. Download your S 
choice of free desktop 

wallpaper images for your 

computer, 


We wont your feedback 
As an enthusiastic gardener, 
If you know the genus r You know the images is: 
and species of this plant, Maewm = f really:speak to you: Ue ous 
rou cae i one” MR | ESSERE ee nth cover tour 
year subscription to Fine Bist - Ste snd take f 
rdenitng » : agurvey. 


By signing up for Fine Gardening’s free monthly eLetter, you can download your choice of 
wallpapers for your desktop featuring garden images that originally appeared in the magazine. 


In every eLetter, you'll find: 


> Timely gardening information > Discussions 

> Tips and advice > Editors’ picks 

> Article extras > Advance notice about new 
> Contests Fine Gardening products 


To sign up, go to: 


www.finegardening.com/eletter 
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DAVID arent 


FRAGRANT ENGLISH ROSES 


After 50 years of intensive breeding, 
David Austin’s English Roses combine 
the delicate charm and wonderful 
fragrances of the old roses with the 
wider color range and repeat-flowering 
nature of modern roses. They have 
superb, shrubby growth and 
outstanding health. 


FREE ROSE OFFER: For every three 
roses you purchase choose one free 
rose from those illustrated, plus a 
further discount when you order three 
of the same variety. 


www.davidaustinroses.com 


YOUR ROSES WILL BE DESPATCHED TO YOU AS BARE 
ROOTS AT THE APPROPRIATE PLANTING TIME FOR 

YOUR AREA. WE NORMALLY START OUR SHIPMENT 
IN MID-JANUARY AND FINISH IN MAY. PAYMENT WITH 
ORDER THIS OFFER APPLIESTO MAIL ORDERS ONLY. 


Beautiful soft pink flowers. Strong classic old 
rose fragrance with a hint of myrrh. Forms 
an attractive, healthy shrub, 4 x 3ft 


2. JUDETHE OBSCURE (Ausjo) Magnificent, 


yellow, cup-shaped blooms. Outstanding, 
delicious frurty fragrance. Strong and very 
healthy. 4 x 4ft or 8ft as a climber. 


3. A SHROPSHIRE LAD (Ausled) Soft, 


peachy pink rosettes with a deliciously 
fruity tea fragrance. Exceptionally healthy 
and reliable. 5 x 4ft or | Oft as a climber. 


4. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 2000 


(Ausromeo) Beautiful, rich velvet-crimson, 
quartered blooms.Very healthy and disease 
resistant. Strong, warm old rose fragrance. 
4 x 3ft. 


5. GERTRUDE JEKYLL (Ausboard) Glorious | 


old rose blooms with a strong and perfectly | 


balanced old rose fragrance. Very reliable 


and healthy. 5 x 3%ft or 8-|Oft as a climber. | 
6. THE GENEROUS GARDENER 


(Ausdrawn) Charming blooms with a 
delicious old rose fragrance. A healthy 
shrub of 5 x 4ft or 10-|2ft as a climber 
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FREE ROSE OFFER 
CHOOSE ONE FREE ROSE FOR EVERY THREE ORDERED 


|. GENTLE HERMIONE (Ausrumba) 


| enclose my check payable to DAVID AUSTIN ROSES LTD 
for $ ... Ae or please debit 
myVisa i Mastercard Amex by the a above wamount My card 
number is; 


LLL ILEE LEC 


Expiry Date ... 

Three digit scent are (on Senate Gia). 
Signatite ionastacan tease anesthe cer iuathcnstane ey 
Name........ 
Address... 


Zip Code ....., mes leertess 


Qty | _ Variety | Price 
|Gentle Hermione $23.95 or 3 for $59.95) 
|Jude the Obscure $21.95 or 3 for $55.50) 
A Shropshire Lad $22.95 or 3 for $58.50) 
|W Shakespeare 2000 $22.95 or 3 for $58.50) 
| Gertrude Jekyll $21.95 or 3 for $55.50) 
|The Generous Gardener $22.95 or 3 for $58. 50) 
CHOOSE ONE FREE ROSE for every 3 roses ordered. 


FG31 For orders despatched to anywhere in the state of Texas 
please add Sales Tax of 8.25%. 
eniepine & &H. eas up G Vise $9.95 

From $20.01 to $ S&H 
From $60.01 to $100 = $1898 
From $100.0! to$ISO = $2495 


| Foe orders outside of continental US please call TOTAL 
| toll free 800-328-8893 for a quotation. 


Call toll free 800-328-8893 quoting FG31 or send to DAVID AUSTIN ROSES (FG31) 15059 State Highway 64 West, Tyler, [X 75704. 
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Set the mood with grasses 


When used the right way, these magnificent plants 
can be relaxing, mysterious, or dramatic 


ON THE COVER )) 

Fountain grass (Pennisetum seta- 
ceum’, USDA Hardiness Zones 8-11) 
highlights this planting at Marchant's 
Hardy Plants in Sussex, England. 


by Danielle Sherry 
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editor’s letter 


I tumble because I must 


COMPOSTING IS the kind of activity 

[ like best: You don’t do very much, yet 
it helps your garden. It is almost too 
good to be true, as if sitting on the couch 
watching Gilligan’s Island somehow 
made you lose weight. 

My method for composting is with a 
tumbler. Many years ago, I got sucked into 
buying one by promises of easy compost in 
two weeks, It never happened that quickly 
(and I’m sure the fault is all mine), but I still like my tumbler. 

Lynn Bement’s article, “What’s Your Composting Style?,” has 
me wondering if another method might suit me better. I’m a 
guy who has little time, doesn’t like a lot of fuss, and easily for- 
gets things. I think | might be a pile guy: You toss your scraps 
on it and walk away. That is just my speed. 

I’ve been married long enough to know, however, that my 
perfectly sensible plan will never make it by my wife. She 
shoots down such logical ideas as feeding the kids leftover 
spaghetti for breakfast (she would have fed it to them for 
lunch, so why not do the same thing a few hours early?) 
and letting the kids splash the water in the dog’s dish (it’s 
easier than getting them dressed for the pool, and they won't 
get a sunburn). 

My wife doesn’t care about what goes on outside of our 
house. The lawn can get a few feet tall, weeds can crowd my 
beds, and invasive species can use our property as their local 
headquarters, and she won’t say a word. But if I start to 
throw vegetable scraps and plant debris into a pile and let it 
rot, she will put her foot down. I know—it doesn’t make 
sense to me, either. 

So I tumble. It isn’t hard. | throw our kitchen scraps in the 
tumbler so that we don’t see them rot. I turn it only when I 
add new material. | don’t pay attention to carbon-to-nitrogen 
ratios. In fall, ] empty the tumbler and put the compost 
around some plants. And then I go back inside to see if Gilli- 
gan will ever make it off that island. 


—Steve Aitken, editor 
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GREENHOUSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


HAND CRAFTED 
Quality Redwood & Glass 
Home Greenhouses 


www.sturdi-built.com 
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Finally, A Fence That | We are the largest TENAX distributor 
’ for deer fencing materials and related 
eg Deer Out supplies. 
We provide a lightweight, high strength, 
| virtually invisible mesh barrier which 
has proved to be an effective deer 
deterrent for both garden areas or entire 
properties. 
Professional Installation for NY Metro 
| and New England areas 


Now installing high-tensile woven wire 
for deer protection as well as wood and 
all types of ornamental fencing 


800-483-8889 


Loricuitura! 


« 50 years nationwide experience 
+ Many architectural styles 

« Custom modifications possible 
« Designed to meet your needs 


Free Catalog: 1-800-334-4115 
11304 SW Boones Ferry Rd., Portland, OR 97219 
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WARRANTY 


Our premium rubber pond liners are safe 
for all aquatic life, conform well to curves, 
remain flexible in the coldest weather, and 
withstand long-term sun exposure. We can 
fabricate sheets of anysize and shape from 
fish-grade BUTYL rubber, thelinerofchoice 
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energy-efficient professional pumps, low- 
maintenance filters, and Liner Protection 
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On Our web site 


What’s happening at www.finegardening.com 


Hello, Katel 


angemen August 7 
flower our garden? If $0, then youl love our 
Challenge, Soy =. enter =e ee haa chance to win prizes from Clean Ar 


Aquavor, 


Pruning Tomatoes § 


Here's how to quaranteo & 
successful tomato harvest. 


More on Tomatoes: 


Watch and learn 


To enjoy these interactive video features from articles in our current issue, 
go tt www.finegardening.com/extras 


e Make your own herbal balms 
Use herbs to make a moisturizer from scratch. 


¢ Pruning conifers 
Conifers are tricky—here’s how to prune them correctly. 


¢ Composting methods 
Get the most out of your kitchen scraps, both indoors and out. 


More ways 
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conversation 


Vegetable 


gardener 


Visit VegetableGardener.com for 
information on planting, growing, and 
harvesting veggies, fruits, and herbs. 

Don’t miss our delicious recipes! 


Become a fan on 


Follow us on 
ecwitter 
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over the fence 


Just because it's 


The mysteries of bat guano 

Have all the bats in all the world suddenly become consti- 

pated? Must be. Jeff Gillman lists guano as a nonrenewable 

resource in his article, “Just Because It’s Organic...” (October 

2009). The bats in my barn {not belfry) are still doing what 

comes naturally, and the sweepings fertilize my flower beds. 
By the way, the illustrations for the article are a treat. The 


artist just has to be a gardener, too! 
—Candy Jens 
Tamaqua, Pennsylvania 


Jeff Gillman responds: Guano is aged—not fresh—excrement. 
Aging concentrates it and makes it a richer resource, which is 
why this stuff is mined. It usually takes 100 years or more to 
age, and the places from which it is mined, such as caves in 
Jamaica, can be badly damaged from the mining process. This 
is particularly important because there are unique species 

that live in the guano, and so unique ecosystems are being hurt. 
It is true that guano is a renewable resource—but it is a very 
slowly renewable resource. 


Invasives, part I 
The letter concerning invasive plants in your October 2009 
issue displays a typically misguided understanding of the bio- 
logical systems that support diversity, the balance of nature, 
and even our own lives. It is certainly fine if the writer wants to 
spend the rest of her life extirpating self-introduced invasives 
from her own garden. On occasion, I've done my penance— 
chameleon plant, anyone? The problem is not the garden but 
the natural environments into which these 
introduced invasives transport themselves. 
Some (but not all) of these plants not 
only sterilize their environment by out- 
competing native plants but also can 
cause millions of dollars in damages as a 
result of their unbridled fecundity. These 
plants constrain the natural biological 
diversity of an area, altering its balance 
and causing instability among its inhabi- 


WRITE TO: 
Over the Fence, 
Fine Gardening, 
PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 
06470-5506, or 
email us at fg@ 
taunton.com. 
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tants. There is evidence that animals that feed on insects, 
such as birds, frogs, and lizards, suffer losses, in turn, from 
the alteration of natural ecosystems. Invasives, such as kudzu, — 
Brazilian pepper, Lehmann love grass, Oriental bittersweet, 
multiflora rose, and thousands of others, have not done our 
woodlands or our rangelands any favors. It's obvious that not 
all introduced plants are invasive. And some plants become 
invasive only in certain circumstances—behaving civilly in 
sandy soils, for example, but turning into thugs in clay. As 
far as I’ve seen, the emphasis on invasives has not been to 
label gardeners as criminals (though many of us, including 
myself, are). The emphasis has been on warning us that we 
might inadvertently contribute to the spread of noxious 
plants that do more harm to our own environment—and our 


pocketbooks—than we realize. 
—Eric Grissell 
Sonoita, Arizona 


Invasives, part Il 
On the cover of the October issue and inside on page 21 
(Planting Plan), there is a photo of gorgeous late-season 
blooms. I was deeply shocked when I discovered that one of 
these tempting swaths of bloom is purple loosestrife (Lythnun 
salicaria). \ had expected better of Fine Gardening. 
] know each issue contains an alert of plants that are con- 
sidered invasive in some parts of the country. There are many 
plants that can be invasive in some areas and are excellent 
garden plants in others. Purple loosestrife is not such a plant. 
It is a serious invader of many types of wetlands, including wet 
meadows, prairie potholes, river- and stream banks, lake shores, 
tidal and nontidal marshes, and ditches. It can quickly form 
dense stands that displace native vegetation. Purple loosestrife 
can spread rapidly due to its prolific seed production; one plant 
can produce as many as two million seeds per year, Purple 
loosestrife has been found in all the contiguous states except 
Florida and in all the Canadian provinces. It is now considered 
invasive in more than half of the United States. This plant is so 
attractive that it can be tempting to uninformed gardeners. It is 
not an acceptable practice to present as a garden plant one that 
does so much damage to the ecosystem. 
—Joyce Wiza 

Thompson, Connecticut 


Clarification 

One of our “100 Skills That Will Make You a 
Better Gardener” (August 2009) features an 
image of a color wheel. That is no regular 
color wheel—it is The Gardener's Color 
Wheel ($15, www.thegardenerscolorwheel. 
com). Here is what it should have looked like: 
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NOTEWORTHY ITEMS ~ 


4] a. PLANTS 
The mystery of the red dahlia 


Tracing the ancestry of a pass-along plant can stump even 
GM the most diligent plant detective. Take the case of “Catherine 
Becker” dahlia (photo, left). It came to Old House Gardens, 
{ a nursery devoted to heirloom bulbs, a few years ago, cour- 
& = tesy of a customer from the Chicago area. That customer 
obtained it from Catherine Becker, a farmer's wife outside of Wausaukee, Wisconsin, 
y who had been growing the rugged, prolific-blooming tuber for decades. 
, Old House Gardens trialed the dahlia for a few years, then offered it for sale in 2009. 
Soon after, they received an email from a master gardener in Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 
saying that she had been researching the history of a red dahlia that seemed eerily similar 
» to “Catherine Becker”. The history of that red dahlia stretched back more than 100 years. | 
Old House Gardens began calling their plant “Wisconsin Red” (photo, right). 
A few months later, another customer, this time from New York, wrote to Old House Gardens 
} with tales of a prolific-blooming, tough-as-nails, easy-to-store, yet unnamed red dahlia. Are all of | 
Y these dahlias the same? Could they be long-lost sisters, separated by gardeners with too many 
tubers on their hands? If you know any dope, talk to the head gumshoe at Old House Gardens, 
Charlie the Cat (charlie@oldhousegardens.com). 


— Steve Aitken is the editor. 


COOL IDEA 


Playing with your grasses 

| go through the same dilemma every November: Should | cut 
back my grasses or not? | know there is no right or wrong 
answer, but | usually opt to leave them in place for some winter 
interest. They inevitably collapse, however, under the weight of 
snow sometime in mid-January and spend the next two months 
looking like a messy pile of oversize matchsticks. This year, I’m 
going to try something a little more imaginative, following the 
lead of simple, a Pennsylvania artist. 

The artist uses tall ornamental grasses in a creative way. After 
cutting them back, simple ties the dried debris together with twine 
and shapes them into people and other animals. “I live right by a 
school, and you should see the kids laughing as they ride by and see these wacky. sculptures 
in my yard,” he says. To 
make them stand up, simple 
uses rebar supports pounded 
into the ground. Occasionally, 
he spray-paints the figures 
bright colors to liven things 
up. Over the years, simple 
has branched out into doing 
his grass sculptures for pri- 
vate and botanical gardens 
across the country. 

—Danielle Sherry is an 
associate editor, 


42 (top left and top right), courtesy of Old House Gardens Heirloom Bulbs; p. 14 (left), 


mM right), Steven Cominsky. Illustrations: Kwok Chl Ghan/www.dreamstime.com 


ept where noted: courtesy of sim) 
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__ Steel or Bronze 
Lifesize Sculpture 


Denis Curtiss, Sculptor 
3 Carter Road (near Kent Falls) 
Cornwall Bridge, CT 860-927-3420 


www.DenisCurtissSculptor.com 
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WASHOE BY WHS, DO 
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, 


Since 1921, three generations Oe: 
of the ee Fai FANNO SAW WORKS 
t ighes 
i re eS P.0. Box 628, 

Quality Saws & Pruning Tools. Chico, CA 95927 
“Where our quality is a tradition.” 

www.fannosaw.com 
(530) 895-1762 
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KEEP THEM OUT 
Without Changing Your View 


Fresh Veggies all year 
right in your own backyard! 


APS ats 
A hs 


ARES eta Jie, e of ten 
rotect your property with 
Virtually Inmwisilble 

Deer Fencing Systems. 


Receive 10% off any purchase, 
just mention code FG001F 


with a Solexx™ Greenhouse! 


¢ Enjoy fresh, pesticide-free food from your own 
backyard farmers market 

* Accelerate plant growth with diffused light — the 
optimal light for plants 

* Strong composite framing holds up in severe winds 

+ Huge selection of greenhouses and accessories. 

» Affordable greenhouses, FREE shipping 


(in the contiguous 48 states) 


Call 1-800-825-1925 
for a FREE catalog 
and panel sample. 


Benners 
Gardens 


-since 1992- 


1-800-BIG-DEER 


BennersGardens.com 


reader service no. 14 
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3740 FN Brooklake Rd NE 
Salem, OR 97303 


www.greenhousecatalog.com 


reader service no. 63 


Advanced twin-wall 
Rroenhouse covering 


a Timelapse — 
} 
\ 


HIGH-RESOLUTION 
TIMELAPSE CAMERA 


VERY EASY TO USE 


AUTOMATICALLY CREATES 


www.wingscapes.com/| | 
finegardeningO9 | : 
] 


OR CALL 
888.811.8464 


maker of th 2 | 


- 2010 Tours 
Lake District & Cotswolds 4™ 
Scottish Castles & Gardens 1 


English Artists’ Gardens a ? 
Bologna & the Veneto 
4 ; Springtime in Spain 
New Zealand 


ak 

Quality 
Tours 

Since 1984 
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BOOKSHELF | 
WHAT TO WATCH | i 

The best gardening book ever 
Botany of Desire on PBS ece KIDS CATEGORY sian 
Do we control plants, or have they been shaping us? This is the One of the best things about The 
intriguing question Michael Pollan poses in Botany of Desire, air- working at Fine Gardening is P LL A N T 
ing on PBS on October 28. The documentary, based on Pollan’s that | am now surrounded by I 1 E R 
book of the same name, explores the complex, symbiotic relation- people who understand why } SS) T 
ship between plants.and humans. lam so attached to ane of my _ | if 

According to Pollan; plants act’as mirrors of humans, reflecting favorite books: The Plant Sitter : 

what we desire. He focuses'on\four species—apples, tulips, can- by Gene Zion. | have loved | 
nabis, and potatoes—and examines how ae have adapted'and this book since | was a child. | 


My nongardening friends don’t 
get it, but anyone whose pulse 
quickens at the sight of a 
nursery does understand. 

The Plant Sitter is about a 
boy named Tommy, who, one day, announces to his 
parents that he has started a business caring for his 
neighbors’ plants while they are on vacation. His par- 
ents are annoyed by his ever-growing collection, but 
Tommy conscientiously learns to feed, prune, and prop- 
agate the plants. The book brilliantly depicts the joys, 
fears, complications, and satisfactions of gardening. 

The Plant Sitter, unfortunately, is out of print, but you 
might be able to find a copy at used bookstores or 
online at eBay or Amazon.com. 

—Kerry Ann Moore is an assistant editor. 


by OENE ZION 
y MARGARET BLO 


ece SHRUB CATEGORY 
You know a reference 
book is essential when it 
is commonly referred to 
by its author’s last name. 
Webster's means “diction- 
ary,” and Roget’s means 
“thesaurus.” Gardeners 
have “Dirr,” as in “I never 
buy a shrub without check- 
ing Dirr” or “Check Dirr to 
see how big it will get.” 
“Dirr” is short for Manual of 
Woody Landscape Plants by 
Michael Dirr. It is the bible 
of shrubs, and if you don’t 
own it, you should buy the 
recently released sixth edition. It tells you everything 
you need to know (short of a color picture) about virtu- 
ally every woody plant you could want to grow. “Dirr” 
costs roughly the same as a decent-size dwarf conifer 
($76.80 at Amazon.com), but you will wonder how you 
ever gardened without it. 


— Steve Aitken is the editor 


continued on page 16 =» 
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©2009 The Taunton Press 


Peas come and visit us! 


VegetableGardener.com 


| BARTLETT. 
BECAUSE EVERY TREE IS A FAMILY TREE. 


Today, more than ever, property value isas much about your landscape'as it 
is your home. The trees and shrubs that grow along with you and your family 
are valuable assets that deserve care and protection. For over 100 years, 
Bartlett Tree Experts has led both the science and services that make your 
landscape thrive. No matter the size or scope of your needs, our arborists 


bring a rare mix of groundbreaking research, global resources and a local service 
approach to every task at hand. Trees add so much value to our lives. 
And Bartlett adds even more value to your trees. 


SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE SINCE 1907 
For the life of your trees. 


PRUNING . FERTILIZATION . PEST & DISEASE MANAGEMENT . REMOVAL 
PLEASE CALL 877 BARTLETT 877.227.8538 OR VISIT BARTLETT.COM 


reader service no. 16 


Original designs. Old world craftsmanship. 


reader service no. 53 
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INVASIVE ALERT the following plants recommended in this issue are considered invasive in some areas 
of the country. Please visit www.invasive.org/weedus/index.html for more information. 


PLANT 

¢ Butterfly bush (Buddleja davidii) 

¢ Euonymus (Evonymus fortune) 

* Fountain grass (Pennisetum setaceum) 
¢ Giant reed (Arundo donax) 

® Italian arum (Arum italicum) 

° Japanese barberry (Berberis thunbergil) 


¢ Japanese blood grass (/mperata cylindrica) 

e Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata) 

¢ Jupiter’s beard (Centranthus ruber) 

° Kiss-me-over-the-garden-gate (Persicaria orientalis) 
e Miscanthus (Miscanthus sinensis var. purpurascens) 
® Perilla (Perilla frutescens) 

e Plume grass (Saccharum ravennae) 


° Spirea (Spiraea japonica) 
© Vinca vine (Vinca major) 


PAGE 
page 21 
page 61 
page 4 

page 65 
calendar 
page 61 


STATES 


AL, GT, GA, IN, KY, MD, MO, OH, TN, VA, WI 
AZ,CA,HI,NV 
AZ, CA, GA, MD, AY NM, TEVA 


OR VA Lira a 
CT, DE, IN, KY, ME, MD, MA, MO, NH, NJ, NY, NG, 
OH, PA, RI, TN, VT, VA, WV, WI 


FuNGA: VA, page 63 


NJ, VA page 50 
CA,.ORE WAT page 72 
MI, NJ Page 33 
CT, GA, IL, IN, KY, MD, NU, NC, PA, SC, TN, VA, WI page 60 
IL, MD, MO, PA, TN, VA, WV page 31 
AZ, UT’ Su estes 
KY, MD, Nu, NG, PA, TN, VA page 25 


AZ, CA, GA, LA, MD, NM, NC,OR,1N,UT,WA page 45 


, NG, | 


GREENHOUSES 


Online 
Prices! 


ee? ee i. 2 a 
|e Benches & Supplies SP 
greenhouseMEGAstore.com 
Great Customer Service ~ 1-888-281-9337 


reader service no. 20 
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JAN ESVIL LE ® 
No. 3 
WHEELBARROW 


Wisconsin Wagon Co. 


Janesville, WI 53548 


www.wisconsinwagon.com 


reader service no. 46 
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Solid Oak & Maple Replica 
with Velvet Oil Finish 

18" to 24" x 27” Bed 

10” High Removable Sides 
5' Handles « 16" Wheel 


Some assembly required 


FINE GARDENING 


Attention Retailers 


If you would like to carry Fine Gardening in your 
store, just write or call 1-800-283-7252, and find out 
how easy it is to set up an account directly with us— 
no hassles, no risk, attractive terms. 


The Taunton Press, P.O. Box 5506, 
63 South Main Street, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 


507 Laurel Avenue 


LITTLE'S request Choe 

GoD GLOVES iss 
www. littlesgoodgloves.com 

reader service no! 43 


608-754-0026 


— Arizona Pottery 


“One Garden Pot or a Truckload of Pottery” 


\ sch al 
a * * 
Your Premier Garden Gift Source! 


We have the perfect gifts for all the 
gardeners on your list! Great selection 
of items under $25. 


Jewell 
Series 


ArizonaPottery.com — 
fiberglass * terracotta ~ poly resin * metal 


concrete * rustic * ceramic “ stone * gifts = 
toll free - 800.420.1808 / 602.795.3616 wvav.ArizonaPottery.com www.mastergardening.com 1 -888.422.3337 


reader service no. 4 reader service no. 40 


Free shipping on orders over $100! 


A 


f. 


> | 
mennisetum xX. 


Find this exciting new burgundy beauty, along) with more than 150 
additional varieties of Ornamental Grasses at Santa Rosa Gardens, ~ 
Explore our broad selection of Perennials, Ornamental Grasses; 


Aquatics and many other specialty plants for the unique garden: 


Our RainBox system filters and stores Visit us today at www.SantaRosaGardens.com 

rainwater for irrigating gardens, washing 
automobiles, and filling ponds. It consists Santa Rosa Gardens PO Box 1187 Gulf Breeze, FL 32562 
of compact, rectangular, 75 gallon tanks sales@santarosagardens.com TOLL FREE 1-866-681-0866 | 
that interconnect to provide significant 
storage capacity. We also offer larger 
systems, both above and below ground, 
to collect and recycle all of the rainwater 
from a home or commercial building. 


(800) 477-7724 
www.conservationtechnology.com 


reader service no, 66 
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Recycle a broken 
lawn mower 

Some years ago, | had an 

old push mower that broke 
down for good. | removed the 
engine and all the workings, 
and | now use the remain- 
ing mower deck as a cart to 
move heavy potted plants 
around my garden. Its low 
profile means | don’t have to 
strain my back lifting the pots 
onto a taller cart. 


—dJean Demeter 
Albion, California 


Prize for winning tip 

Share your tip and you could 
a win a one-year subscription 
{ to Fine Gardening. 
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My favorite gardening tool 
When I inherited a box of old tools, I 
discovered the perfect hand tool for a 
multitude of gardening chores. It’s a 
drywaller’s jab saw. It has a 6-inch-long, 
tapered blade with a sharp tip and 
beveled teeth, and a sturdy plastic 
handle. it’s great for digging and edging, 
and is also useful for loosening soil in 
containers prior to spring planting. 
—Jeff Kegerris 
Batavia, Illinois 


Woven branches support 
vines 

I've found a simple, easy, and attractive 
way to attach vines to the railings on 
my porch. Each year, in late winter, 

[ prune my willow shrub down to 

the ground. Then, while the pruned 
branches are still flexible I weave 
them in and out of the rungs of the 
railing. The basket-weave effect is 
artistic, and my vines readily attach to 
the branches in spring. 


—Carol Kawula 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Garden how you live 

After much trial and error, J had an 
epiphany: I’m not Martha Stewart, 

so I should stop trying to garden like 
her. I decided to garden how I live. 
My style is experimental and casual to 
the extreme, so I figured my gardens 
should be, too. 

Whether you are planting a single con- 
tainer or acres of gardens, think about 
your own style and stay true to it. Don’t 
plant formally if you prefer a casual 
style; conversely, if a sprawling plant 
jungle will drive you bonkers, make sure 


Send your tips to: Tips, Fine Gardening, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506, or 
fg@taunton.com. We pay for tips we publish. 


you take that into consideration when 
selecting your plants. 


—Kerry Michaels 
Freeport, Maine 


Beautiful homemade 

plant stakes 

[ make my own decorative plant stakes 
from long pieces of metal conduit and 
metal curtain-rod finials. I cut the pipe 
into lengths that are suitable for tying 
plants like hollyhocks to. After driving 
the pipes into the ground) I attach the 
finials, There are lots of finials out there 
to choose from, and'I can make any-size 
stake J need for about $4 each. 


—Nancy Mellen 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


Daffodils for Christmas 

A few years ago, | happened to plant 
daffodil bulbs under my dryer vent. 
Little did I know that the extra heat 
from the vent would mean that I’d 
have daffodils blooming for New 
Year's Day and sometimes even as 
early as Christmas. 


—Lucy E. Bartlett 
Tiger, Georgia 


Easy sight for sore eyes 

At my age, I can’t read the labels on 
pesticide and fertilizer bottles without 
using my reading glasses. So when I 
bring home a new bottle, I use a per- 
manent marker to write the measure- 
ments in big letters on the bottles (for 
example, “I oz. per gallon”). I also mark 
my watering cans because they don’t 
always hold a round number of gallons. 


—Matthew Fluke 
Eureka, California 


Twips! 


Share tips and ideas on Twitter.com 
Twitter is a social-networking Web site that attracts many gardeners. Here are tips from some 


inspirational gardening “tweeters.” 


Take time to enjoy the fruits 

of your labor 

Make sure you create a space in your garden to rest 

and relax in. It’s too easy to get so caught up in the 

work of the garden that you don’t stop to take in all 

that you’ve accomplished. I’ve just created a dream- 

ing space in my garden (photo, above). | lie under 

the tree, look up and dream, and just relax. After 

10 years in this garden, I’m kicking myself for not 

having done this earlier. It’s a slice of heaven. 
—LeAnn Locher (@Lelonopo) 

Portland, Oregon 


An herbal bath from your 

herb garden 

| discovered the virtues of a bath bouquet following 
a recent bout of flu when | needed a pick-me-up. | 


went into the garden and picked a few of my favor 
ite herbs and plants, including chamomile, lemon 
verbena, eucalyptus, sage, and thyme. | tied them 
together, crushed them slightly to release their oils, 
and added them to my bathwater. The scent that 
resulted was amazing, and it filled the house. The 
lemon verbena and eucalyptus really added a fresh, 
clean edge, while the other herbs helped add depth 
and maturity to the mix. | would recommend this to 
anyone who is in need| of some pampering. 

—Ryan Lewis (@RyansGarden) 

Wales, United Kingdom 


Dog-crate composting 

My two dogs thwarted my efforts to have a compost 
heap. They were always getting into the scraps, 
eating stuff | did not want them eating in the first 
place and essentially making a mess of themselves 
and my heap. One day, | was in the shed and 
noticed a dog crate | no longer used, and realized 
that | didn’t have to 
spend money on an 
enclosed compost 
bin. | dragged it out 
to the edge of the 
garden and staked it 
down, and now have 
a place to throw my 
scraps (photo, right) 
that is relatively free 
from disturbance 

by bigger animals. 

| simply lift up the 
gate and throw in the scraps. I’ve even turned it 

over and will continue to do so periodically to stir 
the “soup.” | am looking forward to spreading my 
compost in next year’s garden. Rather than keep the 
dogs in—as it was intended to do—my old dog crate 
is now keeping them out. 


—Kathy Stillwell (@KAStilwell) 
Franklin, North Carolina 


By the way... 


If you'd like to follow Fine Gardening on Twitter, go to www.twitter.com. Log in, create a 
profile, and search for @Michelle_at_FG (Associate Editor Michelle Gervais) or @kate_frank 


(Web Producer Kate Frank). Then just click “Follow.” 
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This tree’s 
fall color can 
stop traffic 
NAME: Red Fox katsura tree 


(Cercidiphylilum japonicum 
‘Rotfuchs’) 

USDA HARDINESS ZONES: 
4to8 


CONDITIONS: Full sun 
(for best color) to partial shade; 
moist, well-drained soil 


20 feet 
tall 


15 to 20 feet wide 


TO ME, KATSURAS are nearly perfect trees. They 
have beautiful heart-shaped foliage; are relatively low 
maintenance; and in the fall, they emit the aroma of 
burnt sugar (some even say it reminds them of cotton 
candy). How can you beat that? How about a selec- 
tion with purple foliage? 

In spring, the foliage of Red Fox emerges as a mag- 
nificent purple-red. As the season progresses, the 
purple changes to a tint of dark blue-green—almost 
black. The leaves are thicker than the species and are 
leathery in appearance but still maintain a beauti- 
ful heart shape. Then, just when you think the story 
ends, this tree’s fall color erupts as the leaves change 
to an array of yellows and oranges. The brown, shaggy 
bark makes Red Fox eye-catching in winter, as well. 
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__ TO KNOW & GROW 


ut 
‘oe 


This great little tree is guaranteed to make everyone 
(even if they’re in their cars), stop and stare. 


> Pest-free trees with a strong form: Katsuras 
don’t seem to be bothered by any particular bugs or 
diseases, making them the ultimate low-care plant. 
They also have a magnificent vase shape, making 
them a great focal point. 


» Enhance the pH, enhance the color: Fall color is 
usually better when katsuras are planted in acidic 
soil, and they do not like to dry out. So site them 
where you can keep them moist but someplace that 
also has good! drainage. 


Stacia Lynde is the greenhtouse supervisor and. 
plant development chair for Carlton Plants in Dayton, Oregon. 


800-548-0111; 


SOURCES 
Forestfarm, 
Williams, Ores; 
541-846-7269; 
www.forestfarm 


.com 
e 


Greer Gardens, 
Eugene, Ore.; 


www.greer 
gardens.com 


y of Stophanie Cohen; p. 21 (top 


Photos (pp. 20-21): p. 20, courtesy of www. ubcbotanicalgarden.com; p. 21 (top left), courtes 


ions (pp. 20-21): Chuck Lockhart 


tight), courtesy of Spring Meadow Nursery; p. 21 (bottom), courtesy of Hort Couture. Iilustrat 


PLANT PICK 
from Stephanie Cohen 


Stephanie Cohen is a plant expert, 
author, and lecturer who travels 
from coast to coast sharing her vast 
gardening knowledge. 


A no-spray, worry-free 
rose that’s oh so lovely 


NAME: Oso Easy™ Paprika rose A 

(Rosa ‘ChewMayTime’) 1 to 
2 feet 

ZONES: 5 to 8 tall 

CONDITIONS: Full sun; moist, — See 


well-drained, loose soil 1 to 2 feet wide 


WHEN IT COMES TO ROSES, I feel it’s time to 
throw away the sprayer and just enjoy their beauty. 
Fortunately, Oso Easy™ roses were developed by 
someone whose criteria is the same as mine: no 
black spot or mildew. 

Oso Easy™ Paprika rose has a nice mounded 
shape and leaves that are glossy green with hints 
of red on the new growth. It’s nice to have a rose 
whose foliage is as attractive as the flowers. In sum- 
mer, this little gem is covered with spicy-smelling, 
single, reddish orange blooms with a bright yellow 
eye. The unusual color causes people to stop and 
ask, “What cultivar is this?” Oso Easy™ Paprika 
rose requires only minimal pruning. In the spring, 
any dead tops or crossing stems should be elimi- 
nated, and it may need slight reshaping to keep it 


inbounds. Other than that, this gorgeous rose is 
generally maintenance-free. 


> Keep the show going: Deadheading ensures 
a long bloom season—sometimes continuing 
through fall. And even though the stems are 
short, this particular rose is great as a cut flower. 
The vibrant blooms add a nice pop of color to 
summer bouquets. 


> Two particular companions are tops: | paired 
my Paprika rose with a yellow-reblooming rose, 
creating a lovely color echo. To complete the 
garden vignette, I added Adonis Blue™ butterfly 
bush (Buddleia davidii* ‘Adokeep’, Zones 5-9) 


for contrast because it has deep blue flowers, has 


a compact habit, and is fragrant. 


SOURCES 
Big Dipper Farm, 
Black Diamond, 
Wash.; 360-886- 
8133; www.big 
dipperfarm.com 


Garden Crossings, 
Zeeland, Mich.; 
616-875-6355; 
Www.garden 
crossings.com 


An interesting plant with a curly mop top 


NAME: Cassidy™ lilyturf (Liriope muscari ‘Cassidy') 
ZONES: 7 to 10 
SIZE: 10 to 12 inches tall and wide 


CONDITIONS: Partial shade; moist, well-drained soil 


No, this plant is not a victim of a beauty-parlor perm—it was specially bred for those curly locks. Lily- 
turfs have long been adored by shade gardeners because they are among the few grasslike plants that 
actually thrive in dim conditions. With its unique twisted, ribbonlike foliage, ‘Cassidy’ lilyturf is bound to 
become a favorite. For those living in cooler areas where it’s not hardy, think about putting it in a mixed 
container. Regardless of where you choose to site it, this cultivar is sure to illicit admiration from even 
the most savvy plant collectors. Keep the plant mainly in shade to maintain its spiraling growth pattern. 


SOURCE: Cassidy’ lilyturt is distributed by Hort Couture (www.hortcoutureplants.com). 


*See invasive alert on page 16. 
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Frosty selections 


Fall is beginning to wind down, and now is the time that many of us start regretting the fact that we 
don't have enough in our gardens for winter interest. Here are some late-season recommendations— 
some oddball unknowns and some common workhorses—all of which deserve a spot in your garden. 


f® a ~— $a? ota ee SS SS (NAME: ‘Autumn Joy’ sedum 
: ; , > eee, (Sedum ‘Autumn Joy’) 

ZONES: 3 to 11 

SIZE: 2 feet tall and wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun; well- 

drained soil 


ICING ON THE CAKE: Large, 
lacy seed heads stay put even 
under heavy snow. 


A NAME: Dwarf fothergilla (Fothergilla gardenii) 
ZONES: 4 to 8 
SIZE: 3 feet tall and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; 
moist, well-drained soil 


“4 NAME: Cranberry cotoneaster (Cotoneaster 
apiculatus) 


ZONES: 5 to 7 ICING ON THE CAKE: Leaves with 

SIZE: 3 feet tall and 8 feet wide brilliant fall color often last through : | 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; first few frosts. | 
well-drained soil fr 


ICING ON THE CAKE: Large red berries 
linger long after foliage is gone. 


awke. Illustrations (pp. 22-23): p, 22 (snowflakes), © Dagfrida/www.dreamstime.com; p. 23, Ghuck Lockhart 


ard Hal 


a 


} > NAME: River birch (Betula nigra) 


A NAME: Paper bush (Edgeworthia 


ZONES: 4 to 9 chrysantha) a 
SIZE: Up to 60 feet tall and ZONES: 6 to 10 3 
40 feet wide SIZE: 5 feet tall and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial 
shade; moist, well-drained soil 
ICING ON THE CAKE: Exfoliating 
bark is absolutely spectacular. 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; 
rich, moist, well-drained soil 


ICING ON THE CAKE: Fleshy stems give 
way to papery blossoms in late winter. 


Photos (pp. 22-23); p. 22 (top left and center bottom), Stephanie Fagan; p. 22 (top right and bottom left), Danielle Sherry; p. 22 (bottom right), Janet M. 


10 to 


5 A 12 feet 
A heavy-blooming clematis tall 
NAME: ‘Blue Angel’ clematis (Clematis ‘Blue Angel’, syn. C. ‘Blekitny, Aniol’) 
ZONES: 4 to 9 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; rich, moist, well-drained soil 10 to 12 feet wide 


THE FIRST TIME I SAW ‘Blue Angel’ clematis in full, glorious bloom, it was a heavenly 
sight. Hundreds of lavender blossoms blanketed the plant, making it virtually impossible to 
see even one speck of the green leaves. Pale centers and ruffled edges enhance the ethereal 
quality of the 4-inch-wide blossoms. For bountiful flowers alone, ‘Blue Angel’ (which, in 
Polish, is blekitny aniol) is exceptional, but factor in a robust habit and a carefree nature and 
this clematis is truly divine. 


Contrary to the fussy reputations of some clematis, ‘Blue Angel’ thrives with minimal care. To ensure suc- SOURCES 
cess, keep in mind the cardinal rule of growing clematis: Give it plenty of sunlight, but keep its roots cool. Doreen 
Vigorous, Jack-in-the-Beanstalk-like growth can top 10 feet in a year, especially in warmer temperatures. Faribault, Minne 
> With this plant, it’s all about location: ‘Blue Angel’ clematis’s exuberant floral display will delight deren 
from mid-June to early August. An eastern exposure is ideal because strong sunlight will fade its JoyCreeit Neer 
pastel flowers; reserve southern positions for clematis that are deeper shades of blue, red, and purple. Scappoose, Ore.: 4 
F : f A . r : 503-543-7474; 
> Pruning is essential; disease is nonexistent: Because flowering occurs on new stems, old stems wand lovereelicen 


should be cut back hard in late winter. ‘Blue Angel’ is not troubled by clematis wilt. 


—Richard Hawke is manager of plant evaluations at the Chicago Botanic Garden. 
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)BUSTERS 
RESOURCE FOR DEER FENCING 


The graceful leaves and 
tangy scent of Lavender 
‘Goodwin Creek Grey’ are 
easy to enjoy year round. 
Unlike most Lavenders, 
this variety thrives indoors 
in a sunny window. The 
plants are also hardy in 
warm climates, where 
they may be added to 
the garden in spring. 


THE MOST TRUSTED Wud 


To send this fragrant gift in 
our kiln-fired ceramic pot 
with matching saucer, 
call 1-800-503-9624 
or order online. 

Item X83285, $42) 
Please mention Source 


UNRULY DEER? 


CONTROL DEER WITH 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


DEER FENCE. 
¢ Over 25 Years Expertise 7 Code 9X900, We look 
forward to serving you. 


¢ MAXIMUM STRENGTH A! 4. | 
Roly Peer Fence | iteFlowerfarm.com 

e FREE Samples a a 

e FREE Shipping on orders over $100 


1.888.422.3337 


Over 200 Distinctive 
Holiday Gifts 
Guaranteed to Please 


www.deerbusters.com 


reader service no. 41 


reader service no. 13 
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Do you have a gardening question? 


Is a humane trap a safe way to get rid of 
furry garden invaders? —anna Martino, Wichita, Kansas 


John Hadidian, coauthor of Wild 
Neighbors: The Humane Approach to 
Living with Wildlife, responds: 


In most people’s minds, humane traps 
are no-kill, cagelike devices that capture 


If so, send your query to: Q&A, Fine Gardening, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506, or fg@taunton.com: 


Keep ’em out 

There are all sorts of strate- 
gies to deter wild animals 
from your garden, but they 
generally fall into one of three 
categories: repelling, exclud- 
ing, or modifying habitat. 


animals using bait. Some claim that cer- 
tain snares and padded leghold traps are 
humane, as well, but these devices are 
more often inhumane because of the 
injuries they can cause as animals 


struggle to free themselves. It is impor » REPELLING: Commer- 


tant to remember that any trap can be 
inhumane when used inappropriately. An 
animal left in a cage for hours in extreme 


What goes in must come out. Using a 
humane trap may sound safe, but dealing 
with wild animals can be tricky. If you must 
remove an animal from your property, call 
an animal-control specialist. 


heat or cold can suffer extensively. 

Whenever we begin to think about wild 
animals as pests, we set up a negative 
image of them that leads, all too often, to a desire to eradicate. Removing or killing 
a problem-causing animal, however, typically leads to only a short period before 
another takes its place. If we visualize wild animals as creatures that occasionally 
cause conflicts rather than as pests, we can apply conflict-resolution strategies that 
create environmentally responsible and humane solutions. Fortunately, there are a 
growing number of resources, such as one found at the Web site of The Humane 
Society of the United States (www.humanesociety.org/wildneighbors), that can pro- 
vide gardeners with realistic, effective, and humane solutions to animal problems. 

If, after careful consideration, you determine that you would still like to trap and 
remove an animal, it is important to be aware of the laws in your state that regu- 
late trapping, especially because this may call for a permit. Sometimes you will 
be allowed to relocate problem-causing wildlife—although you should be very 
careful not to separate mothers from their litters—but more often, the law will 
require that the animal be killed. Then your local animal-control agency may be 
the best source of advice. 

The important thing to remember is that wildlife is indeed that: wild. You'll 
need to use extreme caution to keep from being bitten and the animal from being 
injured. You'll also have to find a legal space in which to release the animal. It is saf- 
est to avoid trapping an animal yourself; contact your local animal-control agency if 
you cannot coexist with local wildlife and find it necessary to have a “pest” removed. 
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cially available or home- 
made repellents can be 
effective when damage 

first begins. The commercial 
varieties will state on the 
label what species they 

are registered for, and will 
indicate whether or not they 
can be used on edibles. 
Frightening devices, such 
as Mylar tape or motion- 
activated sprinklers, can 
also be useful in repelling 
animals from areas. 


> EXCLUDING: When 


damage is more severe 

or animals are more persis- 
tent, installing a fence to 
exclude them from your 
property may be the most 
appropriate option. 


>» MODIFYING HABITAT: 
In the long run, gardening 


with plants that wild animals 


do not like (planting daffo- 
dils instead of tulips, for 
example) may be the most 
effective way to enjoy both 
the beauty of the garden as 
well as local wildlife. 
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How do you shock a shrub into 
producing abundant blooms? 
—Jim Sully, Piedmont, South Dakota 


Bill Hlubik, professor at Rutgers University, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and director of the EARTH 
Center in North Brunswick, New Jersey, responds: 


I would prefer to use the terms “enhancing” or “encour 
aging” rather than “shocking,” which sounds like cruel 
and unusual punishment. We really don’t shock or force 
blooms unless we bring plants or cuttings indoors or into 
a controlled environment. 

Encouraging outdoor shrubs to increase the number of 
blooms is dependent on factors that are within your con- 
trol, like proper pruning and fertilization, and factors that 
are not, like natural conditions. For most shrubs, proper pruning at the right 
time of year is key to achieving an abundant display of flower buds. This is 
especially true with plants that bloom on old wood and plants with buds pro- 
duced the previous spring. These shrubs will lose current-season flowering if 
pruned severely before or during bloom. Prune them, instead, after they have 
completed blooming to encourage a greater number of shoots and flower buds 
the following season. 

Unlike shrubs that flower on old wood, shrubs that bloom on growth 
formed in spring are best pruned before new growth begins. These shrubs 
are typically summer bloomers; in these cases, pruning in late winter or 
early spring is best. 

Certain shrubs that bloom on the current season’s growth, such as ‘Wine 
and Roses’ weigela (photo, above), can be pruned both before and after 
bloom. That is because they can continue to produce buds throughout the 
season and are not limited like those shrubs who bloom only on the previous 
season's growth. Pruning these select shrubs twice promotes additional side 
shoots with flower buds and more pronounced bloom during the current 
and following seasons, 

You are not, therefore, shocking blooms but encouraging blooms with prun- 
ing and care. Proper management includes maintaining the right soil acidity to 
ensure the healthy uptake of nutrients and fertilizing accordingly (excessive 
fertilizer can sometimes force excessive vegetative growth and limit flower 
production). Encouraging greater blooms through proper management will 
not harm plants in the future. But remember: Environmental factors, such as 
temperature, also play a key role in flowering and are beyond your control. 


*See invasive alert on page 16. 
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Prune these 
shrubs twice 


The following shrubs 
bloom on current-season 
growth and can be pruned 
both before and after 
blooming to achieve sub- 
stantial flowering: 


> ‘Anthony Waterer’ 
spirea (Spiraea 
japonica* ‘Anthony 
Waterer’, USDA 
Hardiness Zones 4-9) 


» Cranberry cotoneaster 
(Cotoneaster apiculatus, 
Zones 5-7) 


> Froebel spirea (Spiraea 
japonica* ‘Froebelii’, 
Zones 4-9) 

» Oregon grape holly 
(Mahonia aquifolium, 
Zones 6-9) 

> Spreading cotoneaster 
(Cotoneaster divaricatus, 
Zones 5-7) 

» Weigela (Weigela spp. 
and cvs., Zones 4—9) 
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Ants aren’t your enemy 


WHEN YOU WANDER through your lawn or garden 


and stumble across an anthill, a small mound of soi 
molded into tiny pellets, it’s often a gardener’s first 
instinct to destroy it. You stomp and kick until the 


small hill disappears and the tiny ants scurry off. But 

by doing so, you’re actually doing a disservice to your 
garden. Though most gardeners find these anthills a 
nuisance, they are our first clue to the important, helpful 


roles ants play in gardens and lawns—they’re tiny r 


tillers. Tunneling ants turn over as much soil as earth- 
worms do, aerating the soil and redistributing nutrients. 
Ants are also part of the world recycling crew: acting as 
scavengers, collecting dead insects and turning them 


into fertilizer for your soil. 


Rather than being seen as pests, ants can be understood 
as our partners in gardening. One of the most easily 
observed and important roles that ants play is as seed 
dispersers. Here in the temperate eastern forests, ants 
disperse woodland spring wildflowers, such as bleeding 


heart (Dicentra spectabilis, USDA Hardiness Zones 


trout lilies (Erythronium spp. and cvs., Zones 3-9), and 


most violets (Viola spp. and cvs., Zones 3-9). They 


duct this same role with flowering plants across the coun- 


oto- 


3-9), 


con- If you see ants on your peony, let them be. Ants keep pred- 
ators away while feeding off of the sticky nectar on new buds. 


try. This enterprise is so beneficial that plants appear to 


have adjusted the timing of flowering and fruiting to take _ plants and disturb herbivores and seed-eating insects by 


advantage of high ant activity early in the year. 
Another advantage of having ants in your garden 
tection from herbivores. Ants are attracted to the n 


attacking them, by causing them to fall off the plants, or 
ispro- _ by interrupting feeding, egg laying, courtship, or molting. 
ectar The ants crawling all over sticky peony buds in early sum- 


found on the plant stem or sepals (not the nectar foundin mer, for example, protect them from enemies, and the 


flowers that is used by pollinators). The ants patrol 
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these ants are rewarded with a rich food source. Some plants 


Smart seeds make ants into 
ACCIDENTAL GARDENERS 


Ant-dispersed seeds, like those of Dutchman’s breeches (Dicen- 
tra cuculiaria), have specialist attractants called elaiosomes, or 
“fat bodies,” that are rich in lipids. Ants collect seeds with elaio- 
somes (left), take them back to the nest, feed the elaiosomes 

to their larvae, and discard the undamaged seed on the nest’s 
waste heap. The seeds are removed from competition with 
neighbors, protected from seed predators, and “planted” in the 
nutrient-rich environment of the ant-waste heap. This process 
makes a clear argument to keep ants around—if for no other 
reason than to act as the gardeners of the insect world, 


Photos: p. 26 (top), Steve Aitken; p. 26 (bottom), © Alex Wild 


also reward this protective role by housing ants in special 
structures, in addition to providing them with food rich in 
proteins, lipids, and carbohydrates. 

Ant protection from predation is also beneficial for 
some of our most common insects. The caterpillars of 
some butterfly groups produce a sweet substance known 
as honeydew to attract ant protectors. The ants “farm” the 
caterpillars, sometimes even carrying them into the ant 
nests to complete development. This interaction can add 
more butterflies and birds to your garden as they become 
attracted to the greater insect activity. 

A few garden ants are nuisance species. Native fire ants 
in the South sting and bite, making them unpleasant 
visitors to the garden. Nonnative red imported fire ants 
are a more serious problem. They are overabundant 
because they have escaped their natural competitors and 
predators in South America. They damage crops, cause a 
decline in native-ant populations, and even incapacitate 


Amazingly effective for transplants, cutting, graft, geminating 
seeds, 


Amazingly - 


=|Plants, Bonsai, Orchids, Fruits, Vegetables, 
nf Cut Flowers caring without chemical ‘and 


- The critis all agree HB-01 really works!) 


Try icand see the AMAZING results on your Bonsai plants; 


Use HB-101 in dilutions ranging from 1/1,000 parts 
(approximately 2/3 teaspoon to one gallon of water) 4 
to 1/10,000 parts (six to eight drops per gallon), 

spraying and watering once a week. Continue regular! P 
plant feeding, but do not over-fertilize. Take special 
care to reduce nitrogen feeding of cymbidiums during 
summer months as excess follage may result. 


Natural Plant Concentrate | 


&4&HB-10Te 


100% Natural, Non-Toxic Plant Vitlizet 
Try it and see marked Improvement in quality, 
quantity and stress tolerance of your plants, For 


TRIAL SAMPLE, fax or write to YK Flora, Inc, Use B- 101i in diions ranging {rom 1/1,000 parts aera 23 
teaspoon to one gallon of water) to 1/10,000 parts (eight drops per gallon), 
Www.HB-101.com spraying and watering once every one to ten days throughout a year. 


1218 El Prado Ave., #132, Torrance, CA 90501 
Fax: 310-533-5149 


Product of Japan 


Registered Member of 


reader service no. 34 


foliar feeding, propagating ands a condoning, 
"Nol¢hemicallNFK. 
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machinery. Carpenter ants live in rotting wood but do little 
damage to live garden plants. Most ants, however, have no 
negative impact at all. 

If you don’t happen to have a pet anteater in your yard, 
you can control unwanted ants by pouring hot water into 
their nests, but we discourage it because of all of the 
important, positive roles that ants play in your garden. 

The ants, in fact, are eaten by other insects, spiders, frogs, 
lizards, birds, fish, and some mammals, forming an impor 
tant part of food webs all over the world. 

We are continually learning new ways that ants contribute 
to the ecosystem. Home gardeners can do worse than fol- 
low the biblical advice to observe the ant and be wise. 


—Steven N. Handel and Christina M. K. Kaunzinger 
conduct research at the Center for Urban Restoration Ecology 


at Rutgers University in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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This’ m untain fleete- ; 


‘aflower, makes a bold 
-. Statement that isy 


These out-of- 
the-ordinary 
options make 
the cool days 
of autumn 
more sweet 
than bitter 


by Michelle Gervais 


WHEN IT COMES to fall 
gardens, there's a standard 
palette of plants that we all 
rely on to add some punch 
and color as the season 
winds down: sedums, asters, 
ornamental grasses, garden 
mums, and pansies—all of 
which are readily available 
at your local mom-and-pop 
garden center. But if you 
dig a little deeper into your 
seed catalogs and search a 
little harder in the nursery 
aisles, you'll find a number 
of stunners that will keep 
your garden going full speed 
into autumn. The plants 
featured here have the 
potential to eclipse even 
your most magnificent stand 
of ‘Autumn Joy’ sedum. 
Who knows? Maybe you'll 
start to look forward to the 
end of the growing season. 


Michelle Gervais is an 


associate editor. 


continued on page 30 i= 


A vigorous grower for damp areas 

NAME: Mountain fleeceflower (Persicaria amplexicaulis and cvs.) 

USDA HARDINESS ZONES: 3 to 8 

SIZE: 4 feet tall and wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; moist soil 

PEAK TIME: Midsummer to midfall 

A plant that you won't see in every garden, mountain fleeceflower is a vigorous 
grower that forms a substantial clump. It starts blooming in midsummer and keeps 
going into fall. Mountain fleeceflowers are available in shades of white, pink, and 
red. ‘Firetail’ (pictured) is popular for its rosy red flowers. This plant appreciates 
ample moisture and is useful in a damp woodland garden or along streams, where 
it is stunning in a mass planting. Divide it in spring to stretch your patch. 


Fiery flowers that last 

| NAME: Sneezeweed (Helenium spp. and cvs.) 
ZONES: 4 to 8 

SIZE: 2 to 5 feet tall and 2 feet wide 

| CONDITIONS: Full sun; moist, well- 

7 drained soil 

| PEAK TIME: Midsummer to midfall 


While their foliage might be a bit nondescript 
in spring and summer, sneezeweeds make up 
for it later when their yellow, orange, and red 
blooms are the definition of fall. Countless 
cultivars are available these days, but per- 
haps one of the most popular is H. autumnale 
‘Moerheim Beauty’ (pictured), with its cop- 
pery blooms that start in midsummer and last 
for up to 10 weeks. If you give sneezeweeds 
rich soil, they tend to flop and need staking, 
so put them in a spot that isn’t too fertile. 


A unique ground cover for any exposure 
NAME: Kuma zasa bamboo grass (Sasa veitchil) 

ZONES: 6 to 9 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall, spreading indefinitely 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to full shade; moist, fertile, well-drained soil 
PEAK TIME: Late summer through winter 


For most of the growing season, kuma zasa bamboo grass has plain green 
leaves that form a carpet of intriguing texture. But as the days turn cooler, the 
leaf edges begin to dry and turn creamy white. At its peak, this plant looks 
extravagantly variegated, but it’s just an illusion. The plant Is evergreen in 
warmer zones, so the effect may dazzle you through winter and| into spring; 
when the “variegated” leaves should be cut back to make way for new, all- 
green leaves. Keep in mind that this is a spreading bamboo. While it won't 
take over your garden in leaps and! bounds, it does like'to travel. 
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Unforgettable texture 
through the seasons 
NAME: Threadieaf bluestar 
(Amsonia hubrichtii) 

ZONES: 5 to 8 


SIZE: 3 feet tall and 4 feet wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to light shade; 
moist, well-drained soil 


PEAK TIME: Early to late fall 


Threadleaf bluestar delivers not one 
but two seasons of spectacular interest. 
In late spring, the shoots of threadlike 
leaves are topped by clusters of starry, 
baby blue flowers. The foliage is lush 
for the rest of the season, offering a 
fine-textured cloud of green to act as a 
foil for bold leaves and flowers nearby. 
In fall, the plant turns into a stunning 
mass of brilliant yellow. This bluestar 
is native to the Southern Plains of the 
United States, so you know it’s tough 
and low maintenance. But give it a 

few years to reach its full potential 
because a large clump makes the big- 
gest impact. For fall-foliage color ina 
perennial, this plant tops the list. 


on 


— 


(ULTURE TIP 


3 Reasons fall is the 
time for planting 


> THE RAIN 
RETURNS. 
In most climates, 
dry summers 


An annual that keeps 
coming back 


NAME: Purple perilla 
(Perilla frutescens” cvs.) 


ZONES: Annual 


SIZE: 3 feet tall and 1 foot wide give way to 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial wet autumns, 
shade; moist, well-drained soil providing a 


more hospitable 
environment 

for establishing 
a plant. 


PEAK TIME: Summer though fall 


Call me crazy for recommending 
purple perilla (if you grow it, you 
know what | mean), but it’s simply 
a great plant. If you direct-sow 


>ITISCOOLER. |mumauule 
When the ——. 


seeds in your garden in fall or 

spring, you'll have hundreds of tiny, mercury drops, plants don’t use up 
deep purple seedlings popping up in no time. Those seedlings quickly as much energy. The same is true 
turn into bushy, dramatically dark plants, which fill the gaps in your beds of gardeners. 

magnificently from summer through the first frost. The problem is that 

once you plant perilla, it’s yours forever because it self-sows prolifically. > THE SOIL IS COOLER, TOO. More 
But perilla plays so well with others that you’ll be tempted to leave more rain and cooler temperatures mean a 
plants than you pull—and pulling them is easy. If you're nervous, keep it soil environment conducive to grow- 
in check by pinching off the flowers as they start to form. Perilla makes a ing roots, which will help ensure that 
wonderful filler for late-summer and fall bouquets—and it’s edible, too. the plant makes it through: winter. 


*See invasive alert on page 16. continued on page 32 im 


Great foliage and a cloud of flower heads 
NAME: Greater burnet (Sanguisorba officinalis and cvs:) 

ZONES: 3 to 8 

SIZE: Up to 4 feet tall and 2 feet wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; fertile, consistently moist, 
well-drained soil 


PEAK TIME: Midsummer to midfall 


: 
| 


Greater burnet provides an airy, playful scrim for late-season bor- 
ders with its dense, dark flower spikes on airy, wiry stems that 
sway in the breeze above their intriguingly textured leaves. Often 
grown as an herb, greater burnet’s attractive, blue-green leaves 
look like they’ve been cut with pinking shears; they add a subtle 
cucumber flavor to salads. The cultivar ‘Tanna’ (pictured) is a dwarf 
version of this useful plant, reaching only 18 to 24 inches tall. 


31 (top), Daryl Beyers, iliustration: Martha Garstang Hill 


A tough, beautiful, deer-resistant native 

NAME: Turtlehead (Che/one spp. and cvs.) 

ZONES: 3 to 9 

SIZE: Up to 4 feet tall and 2 feet wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; moist, fertile soil 

PEAK TIME: Late summer to midfall 

Turtleheads are North American natives prized for their deep green foliage, snapdragon- 
like white or pink flowers, and tough constitutions. They thrive in moist to wet soil but 
will tolerate most garden conditions. The more moisture available to them, the more sun 
they can handle. Pinch the ends of turtlehead stems in spring to produce bushier plants 
and more flowers later in the season. Turtlehead foliage is bitter—hence, it is generally 
deer resistant. The plants are attractive, however, to butterflies. In fact, white turtlehead 
(C. glabra, pictured) is the sole host for the Baltimore checkerspot butterfly. 


Plant this star for a fall- 
fireworks display 

NAME: ‘Fireworks’ goldenrod (Solidago 
rugosa ‘Fireworks’) 

ZONES: 5 to 9 

SIZE: 2 to 4 feet tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained soil 
PEAK TIME: Late summer to midfall 


fifth from bottom feft), and p. 32 (top), Marianne Majerus-MMGI; p. 28 (second from bottom left) and p. 32 (center and bottom), Jennifer Benner, 


‘Fireworks’ goldenrod is aptly named. 
In late summer, this nondescript, finely 
textured, shrublike perennial erupts into 
arching sprays of tiny yellow flowers. 

A cultivar of a southeastern United 
States native, this goldenrod is low 
maintenance and unattractive to deer. 
But it is attractive to butterflies and 
makes a wonderful cut flower. 


Photos, except where noted; Michelle Gervais; pp. 28-29 (large), p. 28 ( 
p. 29 {third from bottom right) and p. 30 (bottom), courtesy of Forestfarm; p. 29 (bottom right), Steve Aitken; p. 30 (top), Jo Whitworth, www.gapphatos.com; p. 


Add an old-fashioned charmer 
to the back of the border 


NAME: Kiss-me-over-the-garden-gate 
(Persicaria orientalis*, syn. Polygonum 
orientale”) 


ZONES: Annual 
SIZE: Up to 6 feet tall and 2 feet wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; 
moist soil 


PEAK TIME: Late summer through fall 


——.._ - 


It’s not often you find a pendulous annual, and 
this one has nostalgic charm to spare. Perfect 
for the back of a cottage-garden border, kiss-me- 
over-the-garden-gate is a vigorous grower. With 
lots of sun and good garden soil, it will often top 
out at more than 6 feet and then bloom with 
draping ropes of rosy pink flowers, which look 
great hanging over a fence or mingling with others. 
The blooms also make an abundant, voluptuous 
addition to bouquets. This plant will reseed, but 
it generally isn’t a nuisance. 


at cate ae a 


A parade of gold 


throughout the season SOURCES 
NAME: Patrinia (Patrinia scabiosifolia) The following mail-order 

plant sellers offer the 
ZONES: 5 to 8 widest selection of the 
SIZE: Up to 7 feet tall and 2 feet wide flowers featured: 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; ¢ AVANT Retest 
: ; ; Dartmouth, Mass.; 
fertile, moist soil BGR GUeLAATa! 


PEAK TIME: Late summer through fall avantgardensne.com 
Patrinia can be planted throughout a border ¢ BUSSE GARDENS, 
to give the planting an airy accent. Above Big Lake, Minn.; 


800-544-3192; www. 
bussegardens.com 


¢ EARTHLY PUR- 


its low mound of foliage, patrinia shoots 
up tall corymbs of bright yellow flowers in 


summer, which fade as fall arrives, offering SUITS, Windsor 
golden and buff hues. The flowering stems Mill, Md.; 410-496- 
make great cut flowers. Patrinia is, unfor- 2523; www.earthly 
tunately, an alternate host of the dreaded pursults:net 
daylily rust, which is sweeping the country. 0 pestis eens 
5 a, Y 
If you or your neighbors love daylilies, you Winslow, Maine; 
may want to think twice about introducing 877-564-6697, www. 
patrinia to your garden. johnnyseeds.com 
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~ Alow-maihtenance, earth-friendly garden 
“up.good looks 


~-doesn’t.mean giving uy 


by Stacie Crooks 


ERASE YOUR FEARS of sustainable garden design, where your yard is turned into a 
time-consuming, boring expanse of bland plants. Contrary to popular belief, sustainable 
design can be gorgeous and simple. My goal as a designer is to emphasize how low- 
maintenance, drought-tolerant plants and functional design elements create gardens just 


as beautiful as the high-maintenance gardens we all envision in our dreams. Recently, 


when a new client requested a sustainable landscape installation that also incorporated 
year-round beauty, color, and fragrance with as little maintenance as possible, I knew I 
‘had a unique opportunity to put these ideas to the test. 


iy 


PLAN YOUR DREAM GARDEN 


Sustainability paints a pretty picture 


Creating a design that is easy on the eye, on you, and on the planet doesn’t have to be complicated. 
Follow these simple steps to get you started. 
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Make drainage attractive 

When it rains, it pours—and the water has to : Get color without the fuss 

go somewhere. You can avoid swampy situa- ‘ Low-maintenance, drought-tolerant plants can be 
tions by installing a French drain, dressed up more attractive than you might think. Find reliable 
with a decorative rock streambed. color in durable plants, like lavender and sedum. 


Incorporating sustainable practices, preserving natural 
elements in the landscape, and introducing native and 
like-climate plants are key elements used on this 
property that can be applied to any design plan where 


Provide structure 
with evergreens 
A few strategically 


placed conifers create your goal is beauty and sustainability with a hands-off 

a transition between maintenance theme. 

the garden’s edge 

ae the oy Be WORK WITH YOUR SITE TO ESTABLISH 

papgeccue A SUSTAINABLE FRAMEWORK 

color and strong form : : F ‘ 

all year long. The key to creating a beautiful and functional sustainable 


landscape starts with preparation. A good design incorpo- 
rates the natural lay of the land in the planning, making 
alterations only where necessary. The more you ignore the 
natural structure of the landscape or make unnecessary 
changes, the more drainage, soil, and other environmental 
issues will become a concern. 

Proper drainage—ensuring that sufficient water is retained 
and the rest flows away—is one of the most important issues 


Factor the land on any site. A French drain is a practical means of dealing 
into your design with runoff on properties with a downhill grade and is espe- 
Think first; bulldoze cially important for city lots where runoff can collect and 
later. Instead of 


carry chemicals and toxins, redepositing them throughout 


Taek chine seob ds Wed Vo mah aek eae your landscape. As functional as it is, though, a French drain 
placed this gazebo isn’t always something you want to look at. The French 
at the top of the hill, drain that runs through this property (photo, facing page), 
taking advantage of however, provides a surprising opportunity for introducing 


a marvelous view. seasonal appeal. I designed a tumbling, dry-rock streambed 


to camouflage the drain, thus creating year-long visual inter- 
est with this subtly curving pseudostream. 

The French drain solves some of the drainage concerns, 
but hardscaped areas, like patios and walkways, also 
need attention. To prevent flooding and to allow water 


Use/textue to seep back into the ground for thirsty plants, I set cut 


to soften the 


edges stone in permeable sand to provide drainage (photos, 
Whether it’s the pp. 38 and 39). Natural Pennsylvania bluestone and 
strong shape of flagstone—a more cost-effective alternative—are great 
an evergreen Of options for patios and walkways because of their natural 


te|shatpiedge coloration, allowing them to blend easily into a setting. 
of a path, soft- 


textured plants, Aside from drainage, one of the biggest challenges for 

like grasses, help this garden was that it needed to survive on 20 inches of 

smooth the way. rainfall a year, similar to parts of the world such as Aus- 
tralia, Chile, South Africa, and the Mediterranean—where 
winters are wet and summers are bone-dry. Of course, 
natives are the first plants to come to mind. But you can 
expand your plant palette without sacrificing sustainabil- 
ity. Branch out by including plants from similar climates 
and landscapes around the world (just be sure to check 
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Let sustainability lead the way. 5 - Sf ; 

When it comes to plant choices, : ’ a) 

low. maintenance and adaptability, “3 oe , Pies \ es 

are the first considerations. Then ea f | 
factor in eye-catching elements, x " \ “ qi 


like seasonal color and texture. 


\ 
PA NAN 
KS “s \\ i 


= wn \ ( Wo Wield 
BAA \ \y IB 27, 
SN ig 


Make a jaw-dropping 
entrance with climate- 
friendly plants and a 
puddle-free patio set 

in sand. You'll never 
tire of showing off a 
sustainable design 

this beautiful. 
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Photos: Allan Mandell 


invasive-plant lists). These like-climate plants will willingly 
adapt to the local conditions, tolerate drought more readily, 
and dramatically cut down on maintenance. 


ADD APPEAL WITH TEXTURE AND SEASONAL COLOR 
Once you plan out the technical elements of a sustainable 
design, then the fun part begins: selecting the plants, But 
not just any native or like-climate plants will do. Narrow 
your choices by looking for plants that will add year-round 
structure and texture as well as seasonal color. 

Evergreen plants create the basic structure of an eye- 
popping sustainable garden, supplying interest and appeal 
throughout the year while providing the skeleton to build 
your plantings around. Some of my favorites are mugo pines 
(Pinus mugo and cvs., USDA Hardiness Zones 3-7); ‘Mops’ 
false cypress (Chamaecyparis pisifera ‘Mops’, Zones 4-8); 
evergreen natives, such as sword ferns (Polystichum munitum, 
Zones 3-8); and salal (Gaultheria shallon, Zones 6-8). 

Once resilient evergreen plants establish the framework 
of the garden, you need to add texture. This essential plant 
characteristic works to soften the strong forms of the ever- 
greens. I think of the drought-tolerant ‘Cappuccino’ New 
Zealand hair sedge (Carex tenuiculmis ‘Cappuccino’, Zones 
7-9) as the little black dress of the garden because of its 


Pi 


v aN 
@ESIGN TIP 


KEEP DEER 
AT BAY 
with fragrant plants 


In a sustainable design, consider 
plant selections that do double 
duty. ‘Tuscan Blue’ rosemary 
(Rosmarinus officinalis ‘Tuscan 
Blue’, Zones 8-11), ‘Walker's 
Low’ catmint (Nepeta xX faas- 
senii ‘Walker’s Low’, Zones 4-8), 
and several varieties of lavender 
(Lavandula spp. and cvs., Zones 
5-9) add color and fragrance to 
the landscape while doubling 

as natural deer repellents. 


unique ability to provide supple texture while blending in 
with any collection of plants. I use this sedge and the simi- 
larly low-maintenance blue oat grass (Helictotrichon semper- 
virens, Zones 4-9) to tone down not only the harshness of 
evergreens but also the sharp edges of patios and pathways. 
In addition to texture, seasonal color is important for pro- 
viding balance and interest. I start spring off, for example, 
with the sweet smell of evergreen sarcococca (Sarcococca 
hookeriana var. humilis, Zones 6-9) and the white flowers 
of David viburnum (Viburnum davidii, Zones 7-9), which 
continues to provide interest through summer with its dark 
navy berries. Native vine maples (Acer circinatum, Zones 
6-9) surround the back of the gazebo, providing a large 
screen of fiery fall color. Reflected light from the foliage of 
native evergreens brightens the darkness of winter days. 
The strong structure of evergreens mixed with the texture 
and color of plants well suited to the climate take this sus- 
tainable garden from simply practical to beautiful. Planning 
the design around the natural landscape and the local climate 
results in a low-maintenance garden that shows off a range of 
vibrant colors and strong forms throughout the seasons, ow 


Stacie Crooks is a garden designer in Seattle, Washington. 
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What’s your. 
COMPOSTING 


style’ 


Ce EE ti Consider time, space, and effort when 


choosing which is right for yOu by Lynn Bement 


EVERYBODY KNOWS what happens to those large piles of autumn 
leaves we build on our lawns: If we don’t put them in bags right 
away, they get smaller and smaller until, after not too many months, 
there isn’t much left. No mystery here. The same thing happens in 
the woods when the leaves fall from the trees. When living things 
die, they decompose. As a gardener, it didn’t take me long to appre- 
ciate and adopt nature’s lesson of turning waste into sweet-smelling, 
rich brown compost. 

Over time, adding good-quality compost to your garden provides 
nutrients in a form that plants can use; enriches soil health and 
enhances the soil food web; builds soil structure; improves drainage; 
creates more water-holding ability in soil, which means less watering; 
and acts as a buffer to toxins. Not to mention, it’s free plant food. 
With very little effort, just about anything can contribute to a 
mineral- and microbe-rich compost: fruit and vegetable scraps, tea 
bags, coffee grounds and filters, eggshells, and even dog hair. Time 
is the only other necessary ingredient. 

Composting is easy, but with several options available, you will have 
to consider a few factors. You'll want to pick a method based on your 
needs and the space available. But you don’t need to worry about fill- 
ing the composter you choose. Because organic matter is constantly 
breaking down and changing in volume and you're harvesting finished 
compost, you'll most likely never fill the entire bin. If you’re an impa- 
tient person or want compost as soon as possible, you'll need to choose 
a method that allows you to hot-compost (sidebar, p. 42). Perhaps the 
most important decision is considering how much time you're able to 
invest. Once you choose the method that’s right for you and create 
the right conditions, you can let nature do the hard work of breaking 
down your organic matter and turning it into vibrant compost. 


PIT COMPOSTING 
suits no-fuss 
gardeners 


For pit composting, holes or 
trenches are dug to bury your 
waste. After that, you sit back 
and forget about it, while the 
organic materials gradually break 
down over a period of six months 
to a year. This method is effective 
for those who want their decom- 
posing organic matter to be com- 
pletely out of sight. The trench is 
also a good place to stick those 
weedy plants you have pulled 
up. If buried deep enough, the 
weed seeds will not see the light 
of day, so they won't resprout. 
The hole or trench is awkward to 
harvest, though, so it is probably 
best used to enrich an area you 
ultimately want to plant in. This 
method comes at no cost but 
requires extra labor for digging. 


CLOSED BINS keep compost neat and tidy 


Closed bins are usually made from recycled plastic and'can come in 
different shapes—from square to cylindrical. All options have a lid to 
cover the container. These bins are a good cold-composting choice 
for urban and suburban locations. They do, however, present some 
difficulties. They cannot be used for hot composting, for example, 
because the closed bin makes it difficult to maintain the required 
temperature. The containers also hold a limited volume of material: 
Plus, harvesting can be challenging because the openings are only 
about 1 foot above soil level. To make the job easier, you can move 
the entire unit to another spot. These bins typically have no bottom, 
so the compost materials will drop out when you lift the bin. Fork 
what is at the top of the compost pile into the new bin location, and 
harvest what has decomposed on the bottom. Closed bins typically 
run between $50’ and $250. Municipalities sometimes offer this version 
to residents at a reasonable cost. 


® Pros Cons ees ot 

- Good for small ¢ Harder to harvest Vol is limited 
spaces because materials OMEUTE TS NDS 
of their size and + Turning is $ Cost 
appearance difficult «$50 to $250 


© Pros 

«Can be sited where 
you plan to make 
a new planting bed 
or garden 

« Materials are out 
of sight 

e Requires no 
construction and 
minimal labor 

« No turning is 
necessary 

* Holds as much 
organic matter as 
you have 


« Good for any area 


Y Cons 

« Takes six months to 
a year before matter 
breaks down 


« Cannot harvest the 
compost 


e Cannot do hot 
composting 


$ Cost 
«$0 


continued on page 42 = 
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Do you like your compost hot... 


Temperatures rising in a hot-compost pile come from the activity of numerous organisms breaking down organic matter. 
To keep a pile running hot, pay attention to four elements: carbon, nitrogen, water, and air. 


2 PARTS CARBON 
Includes “brown” items like: 
* autumn leaves 


* wood chips 
¢ shredded paper 


A hot pile requires enough high-nitrogen materials to get the pile to 
heat up. The ratio by volume should be 2 parts carbon to 1 part nitro- 
gen. To aid in decomposition, keep the mixture as damp as a wrung- 
out sponge but not sopping wet. A variety of different-size materials 
(like twigs, stalks, straw, or hay) creates air pockets. You also increase 
the air/oxygen exchange every time you turn the pile. 


1 PART NITROGEN 

Includes “green” items like: 

* grass clippings 

* fruit and vegetable waste 

* animal manure (but no pet 
or human waste) 


If the pile is built correctly, it will heat up within 24 to 36 hours to 
the ideal temperature of 141°F to 155°F (weed seeds and disease 
pathogens die at these temperatures) and will maintain its temperature 
for several days to a week or longer. Use a compost thermometer to 
monitor the temperature. If the temperature starts to drop or if it gets 
hotter than 160°F, turn the pile again and add water. This should be 
done several times. A hot pile takes more effort but will produce com- 
post more quickly—in several weeks to several months. 


Pe ee ea ail 
STARTING OFF 


The first bin holds ——- 
fresh materials le | =| Materials are moved to 


| ready for if ; by the second bin to keep 
composting. 1 things running hot and 
~ decomposing fast. 


. 


OPEN BINS make hot composting simple 


Open bins are an excellent way to do hot or cold composting, which makes this option 
my favorite. These types of bins typically use either wire fencing or wood to create a neat, 
structured area to stockpile your organic matter. The openness of the bin (or bins) allows 
for easy turning and harvesting of materials (especially if you have removable front pieces) 
and for air to enter and circulate, speeding up decomposition. The bins are easy to build 
and can accommodate large volumes. Having multiple bins allows the easy transfer of 
materials from one bin to another when hot composting. Open bins also keep compost 
materials tidy and partially hidden from view, making the area less of an eyesore for you 
and your neighbors. Cost, however, can vary. The least expensive open bin is a single unit 
made from stakes and wire fencing or poultry netting, costing roughly $25 for materials, 
plus a few hours of labor to construct it. The ultimate three-bin system (the Cadillac of 
composters for hot composting) is approximately 12 feet long and 4 feet wide with each 
compartment being 4 feet square. It can run between $500 and $2,000 to construct. Your 
total cost may vary depending on whether you use recycled-plastic lumber or wood. 
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; READY TO GO 


Ss 
| Materials finish 
He composting in the 
fast bin. 


Pros 
¢ Simple to construct 


¢ Holds large amounts of organic matter 

« Good for hot composting 

¢ Materials are tidy and partially hidden 

¢ Easy to turn materials and harvest compost 
- One-bin system fits in most areas 

“ Cons 

« Can be expensive 

« Compost isn’t completely hidden 

« Three-bin system requires a lot of space 


S Cost 
« One-bin system: $25 and up 


¢ Three-bin system: $500 to $2,000 


Photos, except where noted: Scott Phillips; p. 41 (top), p. 42 (center), and p. 43 (top), Stevan Cominsky; p. 41 (bottom), Danielle Sherry; p. 43 (bottom), Stevo Aitken; p. 44 (center), Michelle Gervais; p. 44 (bottom), Melissa Buntin 


et ea 


...or Cold? 


This method of composting requires minimal effort but may take a year or two 
before it produces compost you can use in your garden. 


A cold pile has two steps: Put your waste in a pile, and wait. You can think of cold com- 
posting as the add-as-you-have-materials pile. The time needed to have finished compost 
is hard to estimate because it depends on the matenals in your pile and the size of the par- 
ticles. The smaller the particles, the faster they will break down. Do not put in weeds that 
have gone to seed or diseased plants. Without high temperatures to kill off weed seeds or 
disease pathogens, you will be spreading these bad guys around your landscape. 


TUMBLERS ease the 
burden of turning 


Tumblers are usually made out of plastic 
and are a good solution for those who 
desire a less labor-intensive method. As 


support structure that raises tham slightly 
above the ground so that the #fnole unit can 
be turned either with a handl#or by hand. 
Homemade versions can be made from a 
55-gallon drum or a plastic garbage can 
with a tight-fitting lid. Tumblers are better 
used for cold composting; they are not a 
reliable method for hot composting because 
it is difficult—if not impossible—to reach 
and maintain the necessary temperature for 
killingG/weed seeds and disease pathogens 
within the volume available. Because there 
is no contact with the ground, you should 
add a shovelful of soil to the mix to increase 
the diversity of microbial life, which aids in 
breaking down organic matter. Tumblers 

do have a limited volume, and compost 

can be difficult to harvest. Cost typically 
runs between $15 and $225. 


® Pros 
« Good for small spaces because of 
their size and appearance 


« Easy to turn materials 


Cons 
- Harder to harvest compost 


- Volume is limited 
« Cannot do hot composting 


S$ Cost 
¢ $15 to $225 


continued on page 44 ia» 
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« Requires no construction 
- Good for hot or cold composting 


VERMICOMPOSTING makes the most 
of small spaces 


Vermicomposting uses worms todo the work—you just need to bury your 
food waste under moistened bedding material. The bedding is made from 
shredded paper, dead leaves, or straw. It is an excellent option for those 
living in apartments or other small spaces. Depending on what region of 
the country you live in, it can be done outdoors, in your basement, or in an 
attached garage. It can also be done in a 15-gallon container kept Under 
the kitchen sink. Worms are amazing little workers. Red wigglers (Eisenia 
fetida) are best suited for home composting: They are comfortable living in 
an opaque box filled with bedding material, and will reproduce and| happily 
eat your food waste. Worm castings are a rich, desirable amendment for 
everything in your garden. There are several options for harvesting the fin- 
ished compost. One of the simplest methods is to move all of the contents 
to one side of the bin, adding fresh, moistened bedding) materialiand fresh 
food waste to the empty side. The worms will migrate over to the newer 
bedding over a period of several weeks, and you’ can narvest the finished 
side—worm-free. When vermicomposting, however, you'll need’ to Keep all 
food scraps buried to keep fruit flies from becoming a nuisance. 


+ Easy to turn materials ePpesralice 
- Easy to harvest compost S$ Cost 
¢ Can make varying amounts of compost - $0 


PILING produces 
big rewards with 
zero cost 


Piling is a method that sounds exactly 
like what it is: a heap of mixed, com- 
postable materials. It does not require 
any additional materials—other than a 
pitchfork for turning—and the openness 
of the pile makes that task easy. Piling 
is another great option for hot and/cold 
composting; It is, however, less desirable 
in small Urban and suburban locations, 
unless you are able to camouflage the 
materials from view with a skillful garden 
design. Piles work in larger landscapes, 
but do not build them higher than 5 feet 
tall: They might collapse on themselves 
and, thereby, lose air pockets that help 
speed up the composting process. 


¢ Not desirable in small 
spaces because of its 


© Pros 

¢ Materials are tidy 

¢ Good indoors 
or for small 
spaces 

« Easy to doin 
winter 


Cons 

¢ Bedding material 
needs to be 
kept moist 

¢ Fruit flies can 
be a)problem if 
food waste is not 
buried under the 
bedding or if you are 
feeding the worms 
too muchifood 


$ Cost 
¢ $20 and up 


Lynn Bement, self-professed “Compost Queen,” is a former University of Illinois master gardener, a Michigan State University master 
comtposter, and a certified soil food web advisor. 
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by Michelle Gervais 


1 GO INTO a plant-buying 
frenzy when I’m designing my 
containers. I have to have inter- 
esting specimens, like red Abys- 
sinian banana (Ensete ventricosum 
‘Maurelii’, USDA Hardiness 
Zones 9-11) and tropical smoke 
bush (Euphorbia cotinifolia, 
Zones 9-11), as thrillers and a 
bazillion different colorful coleus 
(Solenostemon scutellarioides cvs., 
Zone 11) as fillers, but when it 
comes to spillers, I have trouble 
breaking out of the sweet-potato- 
vine box. Besides, sweet potato 
vines (Ipomoea batatas cvs., 
Zone 11) are a feast for ground- 
hogs and slugs on my patio, and 
they resemble Swiss cheese by 
July—if they even make it that 
far into the season. And while 
vinca vines (Vinca major* and 
cvs., Zones 7-9) are the spiller 
of choice for the majority of the 
population, I just can’t seem to 
make it work in my combos. So 

I have made it my mission to find 
out-of-the-ordinary spillers that 
will turn my mere plantings into 
artistic creations. Here are eight 
spectacular plants that have risen 


to the top of the heap. 


Michelle Gervais, an associate editor, 
tends her containers in New Milford, 
Connecticut. 
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“See invasive alert on page 16. 


Purpleheart is > > > 
an old-fashioned 
gem 

NAME: Tradescantia pallida 
‘Purpurea’ 

ZONES: 8 to 11 


SIZE: Up to 6 inches tall, 
trailing to 2 feet 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to 
partial shade 


Purpleheart is a beloved, 
ancient houseplant that 
we're seeing in garden set- 
tings more and more. It can 
be thrilling as an annual 
ground cover, but it really 
shines as a container player. 
The dusky matte purple 
stems and strappy leaves 
are coarse and striking, 

and the perfect foil for finer 
green foliage and pink or 
yellow flowers. As a matter 
of fact, purpleheart has pink 
flowers, borne along the 
stems amid the foliage—a 
charming bonus. At the end 
of the season, dig this plant 
up and bring it inside, or 
take cuttings that root in the 
blink of an eye in a glass of 
water on the windowsill. 


44444448088 


)< « Use variegated St. Augustine grass 
as a delicate frill 
NAME: Sfenotaphrum secundatum ‘Variegatum’ 
ZONES: 9 to 11 
SIZE: 6 inches tall, trailing to 3 feet 
CONDITIONS: Full sun 


At first glance, you might think that this trailing grass is nothing special, but 
the white stripes on its every-which-way blades make quite a splash when 
the plant really gets going in a container (photo, p. 45). This tough grass 
plays nicely with other variegated plants and solid greens alike. But if you 
live in a warm climate, don’t let it out of your sight—it can become aggres- 
sive if allowed’ to escape its pot. 
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P@cs10n TIP Variegated > > > 
potato vine 

packs a 

golden punch 

NAME: Solanum 

jJasminoides ‘Variegata’ 

ZONES: 9 to 11 

SIZE: Up to 1 foot tall, 

trailing to 3 feet 

CONDITIONS: Full sun 


The golden leaf margins 

on this perennial vine are the perfect companion to hot-colored annuals, 
like verbenas (Verbena x hybrida cvs.) and red petunias (Petunia cvs.). 
This is a dense plant that forms a significant mass in a container. In fall, 
the starry white to pale blue flowers are replaced by shiny black fruit. In 
warm climates, it might be evergreen. 


eb 


Put your spillers 
TO WORK 


@ Use more than 
one Spiller in the 
same planting to create 
a lush, dynamic effect. 


@ Take advantage of 
variegation by pairing 
a flashy spiller with a 
coordinating flower. 


® Train vigorous 
spillers to go up, 
which helps tie the 
planting together. 


a 


| e re a rls 4 Walkabout Sunset® lysimachia 
spiller to heighten has the Midas touch 
the drama. NAME: Lysimachia congestiflora Walkabout Sunset® 
ZONES: 7 to 11 
® Let spillers flow SIZE: 1 foot tall, trailing to 1 foot 
into paths and CONDITIONS: Full sun 


onto patios to blur the 
line between garden 
| and hardscape. 


This new lysimachia is like sunshine in a pot, from its sun-splashed 
leaves to its cheery golden flowers, which bloom from spring through 
| midsummer. Pair it with an electric blue pot for a perfect contrast, and 

perhaps add a dark cordyline, like ‘Purple Tower’ (Cordyline australis 
‘Purple Tower’, Zones 10-11), to accent its reddish stems. 


continued on page 48 = 
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Fiona Sunrise™ hardy 
jasmine is a ray of sunshine 


NAME: Jasminum officinale ‘Frojas’ A 
ZONEs: 9 to 10 

SIZE: Trailing or climbing to 10 feet 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade 


This jazzy vine scrambles vigorously to form 
a mound of shocking chartreuse to golden 
foliage, which begs to be a contrast to other 
bold-colored leaves or flowers. If you’re lucky, 
it will flower sporadically throughout the 
summer with spectacularly scented, creamy 
white flowers. Otherwise, you’ll have to be 
content with its Technicolor flamboyance. 
You won't be disappointed. 


Toothache plant offers a zany accent > > > > 


NAME: Spilanthes acmella and cvs. 
ZONES: 10 to 11 

SIZE: 1 foot tall, trailing to 2 feet 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade 


If it were up to me, | would have named this one “eyeball plant,” for 
its flowers that look like jaundiced eyeballs. But this plant was actu- 
ally named for its medicinal properties: The blooms and leaves, when 
chewed, have been reported to have a numbing effect (please, don’t 
try this at home). It doesn’t sound appetizing, but visually, the blooms 
of this wacky little plant are charming—as are the leaves, which spill 
over the edge of a pot in a dense mound. 
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‘Silver Falls’ shimmers like a waterfall 


NAME: Dichondra argentea ‘Silver Falls’ 
ZONES: 10 to 11 

SIZE: 2 to 3 inches tall, trailing to 10 feet 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade 


‘Silver Falls’ dichondra is like the Crystal Gayle of the plant 
world (well, perhaps after Crystal has gone gray). Strands of 
small, fuzzy, coinlike leaves cascade like a silver waterfall. In 
a hanging basket, it can keep going straight down for several 
feet, creating a curtain you can’t help but touch. It’s an easy, 
fast-growing, Uundemanding plant, which you can find inex- 
pensively at most nurseries. 


Parrot’s beak straddles both sides 
SOURCES of the color wheel 


The following mail-order NAME: Lotus berthelotii 
plant sellers offer the 1 
widest selection of the | ZONES: 9 to 11 


spillers featured: SIZE: 8 inches tall, trailing to 2 feet 


¢« AVANT GARDENS, : 
Dartmouth, Mages CONDITIONS: Full sun 


508-998-8819; www. The finely textured, gray-green foliage of 
avantgardensne.com pa 4 

parrot’s beak is like a frothy skirt of tulle 
Pee nt 618-728- a for your container. It begs to be paired with blues, purples, and a 
4324: www.cott rosy red, but be careful: Starting in midsummer, this cool foliage 
gardens.com occasionally sports beaklike orange to scarlet flowers (above), 
GLASSHOUSE which can throw your carefully planned cool-color scheme for a 
won Ss Sew a S loop. This one takes some experimenting to use successfully, but 
www.glasshouse it’s worth the effort. This contradictory plant manages to look like 


works.com a refined aristocrat and a crazed party animal within one season. 
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‘Snow’ false. 
cypress 
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by Christine Froehlich 

SEVE] RAL YEARS AGO, my husband and I relocated 

from Co onnecticut to the shores of Lake Ontario. I brought 

along a few truckloads of my favorite perennials and hap- 

a ly plunked them into the backyard, creating an instant 
ee en @ et ] cou see from m oes livi ng-room wi indow. I 


oe my new eee stared i aa at me accusingly, 
eae fora eae! Because going soutl 


“Foetal i ehvere rf CO 
because they push their eI 
(before the deciduous trees r en leaf ae poe nae lcs ess 
gee to remain happy. Mcp 3 


ane AEN itions to Pe; thei calle 
Surprisingly, even a couple of repo: ted's sun tes 
better in some degree of shade. Here are some 
that have proven to be standouts in the shad 


aay form 


onifers 


MOUNDING FORMS FILL IN GAPS 
Conifers with a mounding habit usual lly have a rR, 
texture, adding softness to the gard 
can have a loose eee structure or 
growth pattern, but either 
ground between taller trees and ne ground Lika rer, ONG 
all medium-size, moundii g conifers will grow in the 
shade, but some do. 

Don’t confuse Emerald Spreader™ Japane se yew. 
(Taxus cuspidata’ 
flanking f foundations across the country. This prostrate 


‘Monloo’ ) with those over; sTOWwn blobs 


grower is far handsomer than those yews commonly used 
for hedging. Its small, de 


Per needles and low 
spreading habit set Emerald Spreader™ apart. It can 


ise, dark g 


1 billowy ground cover (quickly rea aching its 


d 


be used as 


maximum size of 3 feet tall and 9 feet wide) and helps 


*See invasive alert on page 16. 
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Variegated elkhorn 
cedar = Zones 5-7 


mounding forms mg 


add depth, texture, and contrast to the garden floor. 
Emerald Spreader™ does not like root competition, 
so it usually does best when planted in dense shade 
under trees with deep root systems, like tulip pop- 
lars (Liriodendron tulipifera, Zones 4-9). Deer like to 
graze most yews, so take the proper precautions. 

I sometimes find mounded shapes difficult to 
work with because of their loose habit, but the bold 
presence of variegated elkhorn cedar (Thujopsis 
dolabrata ‘Nana Variegata’) lends itself to a variety 
of uses. It makes an impressive focal point and looks 
equally good integrated with other low-growing 
conifers and perennials, Its moderate size (6 feet 
tall and 4 feet wide, growing 3 to 4 inches per year) 
is nothing special, but the bright green-and-white 


foliage is strong yet delicate. Deer will nibble on its 
bright white tips, so offer it some sort of protection. 
Partial shade and moist, well-drained soil are best. 
If you want a conifer that is subtle but has an 
arresting presence, ‘Snow’ false cypress (Chamae- 
cyparis pisifera ‘Snow’) is one worth trying. This 


shrub is slow growing, putting on only a few inches 


per year and eventually reaching only 6 feet tall 
and wide. The best attribute of ‘Snow’ is its loosely 
rounded shape accented by delicate gray-green 
foliage that is lightly frosted with white. The 

fuzzy appearance of this conifer will make you 
want to hug it. For the best variegation, keep it in 
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aad 
é see 
(CULTURE TIP a 
Lo OXGry, 
Let the light SSERQ 
| shine through Kole 
; If you want to let a bit e Ae AROS 
more sun into your shady d 
nook, try raising the leaf = any 
canopy by pruning your 
i deciduous trees up to tees 
25 feet off the ground. SYEROe 
It’s a big project, but CODE 
| you’ll widen the array S) 29° 
of conifers you can plant CoD 
} by allowing more filtered 
sunlight through. prices 


‘Gentsch White’ hemlock = Zones 4-8 a 


partial shade and well-drained soil. One word of 
caution: Deer love all Chamaecyparis, so be sure 
to protect this beauty. 

Hemlocks perform especially well in shade, but 
only certain varieties are immune to the woolly 
adelgid, a tree-killing bug. I love ‘Gentsch White’ 
hemlock (Tsuga canadensis ‘Gentsch White’) 
because the new growth is white in the shade, 
giving it a frosted look, and because it stays pest- 
free, ‘Gentsch White’ provides stark contrast to 
dark greens, and it lights up any shady corner. Its 
small, 4-foot-tall by 4-foot-wide stature allows 
it to fit under taller trees or shrubs. Expect it to 
put on | to 3 inches of growth each year. As with 
most shade-loving conifers, hemlocks prefer a 
little morning sun and well-drained soil. 


UPRIGHT HABITS CATCH THE EYE 

When many of us think of conifers, we think of 
towering trees. This can be the case, but there are a 
number of great shade-loving choices that have an 
upright habit without getting 50 feet tall. The verti- 
cal lines of these trees are eye-catching, so if you 
need a focal point, this is the group for you. 

One of these pyramidal options is ‘Joe Kozey’ 
Japanese umbrella pine (Sciadopitys verticillata ‘Joe 
Kozey’, top photo, p. 54). It has rubberlike needles 
and an intense yellow color in the shade. It grows 
moderately—putting on only 4 to 6 inches of new 
growth each year, reaching just 6 feet tall and a mere 
3 feet wide at maturity, so it can fit into any-size gar- 
den. Deer tend to avoid this tree when other options 


_ ‘Snow’ false cypress 8 Zones 4-8 


continued on page 54 =» 


ht forms 


uprig 


are available. For the best success, site Joe Kozey’ in 
moist but well-drained soil and partial shade. 

Like Joe Kozey’, ‘Silberlocke’ Korean fir (Abies 
koreana ‘Silberlocke’) has a compact, vertical habit 
that makes it good for small gardens, like mine. It 
can eventually get 20 feet tall and wide but is fairly 
slow growing, only adding 6 inches a year. The 
silvery backside of its needles gives it an icy appear 
ance that lights up the shade. ‘Silberlocke’ is another 
good option for those with deer problems because 
deer usually steer clear of this particular fir. It pre- 
fers some morning sun and mostly afternoon shade. 
To keep it happy, be sure your soil is well drained. 

I have long admired many of the gold-variegated 
false cypresses but don’t have room to grow them. 
Thankfully, golden dwarf hinoki cypress (Chamae- 
cyparis obtusa ‘Nana Lutea’) is a slower-growing 
(putting on about | inch of new growth a year), 
shorter variety. Over time, it will only get 3 to 
5 feet tall and wide. The delicate, golden-tipped 
foliage and twisted branches stand out handsomely, 
especially in winter. As with ‘Snow’ false cypress, 


“Dy HIN a EA , 
“tog % Ragen yr 
& = Bes ss alana 


‘Silberlocke’ 
Korean fir = 
Zones 5-8 
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Photos, except where noted: Danielle Sherry; p. 52 (top right), courtesy of Forestfarm; p. 53 {top right), Jerry Pavia. Illustrations: © Madantist/www.dreamstime.com 


Golden dwarf hinoki cypress = Zones 4-8 
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DESIGN TIP 


Balance size and 
accentuate colors 


Be sure to plant shade-loving conifers that 
will stay within the scale of the existing trees 
on your site. If you have smaller, deciduous 
shade trees, don’t plant a conifer that is 
going to tower over its buddies. Accent the 
foliage of your conifers by planting them 
with perennials that have contrasting or 


complementary hues. 


Dragon’s eye pine 8 Zones 4-7 


this tree belongs to a genus that 
the deer love to eat. 

Dragon’s eye pine (Pinus 
densiflora ‘Oculus-draconis’) is a 
conversation piece like no other. 
The dark green eye that emerges 
from the center of the variegated 
yellow-and-green needles illu- 
minates the garden and provides 
exceptional contrast. Dragon’s 
eye pine can reach 15 to 20 feet 
tall and wide, growing only 4 to 
6 inches a year, if given ideal con- 
ditions (filtered shade and moist, 
well-drained soil). This tree is 
best when pruned to give it a 
lower profile, making the dark 


SOURCES 

The following mail-order plant 
sellers offer the widest selection 
of the conifers featured: 


¢ FORESTFARM, Williams, 
Ore.; 541-846-7269; 
www.forestfarm.com 


¢ LAZY S’S FARM 
NURSERY, 2360 Spotswood 
Trail, Barboursville, VA 22923; 
www.lazyssfarm.com 


e SISKIYOU RARE PLANT 
NURSERY, Talent, Ore.; 
541-535-7103; www.siskiyou 
rareplantnursery.com 


e YELLOWWOOD RARE 
PLANTS, Zanesville, 
GChio; 888-442-1600; www. 
yellowwoodrareplants.com 


green eye more visible as you walk by. And although 
deer might munch on them occasionally, pines are 
generally not the first item on the deer buffet menu. 

I've found that once you start planting conifers, it’s 
hard to stop. There seems to be no end to the exciting 
color and texture interests they provide. And while 
winters here haven't improved much, the view from 
my window into the back garden certainly has. ow 


Christine Froehlich, executive director of the Rochester 


Civic Garden Center in Rochester, New York, is always 


adding some new conifers to her shady backyard. 
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Heal your 
hands with 


- herbva 


Make a soothing, all-natural 


Sl moisturizer for garden-worn skin 
by the editors of Fine Gardening Au ‘ 
og 
TO A DIEHARD GARDENER, rough, _— 


beaten hands are a badge of honor. But by 
the time fall rolls around, enough is enough. 
The garden is put to bed, and your body 

is tired. It’s time to rejuvenate, and what 


\ | better way to soothe your battered skin and 


ES. 
Wy 
Na, 


chapped lips than with a homemade balm 


scented with herbs from your garden? 


The ingredients are relatively inexpen- 
— sive, so you can afford to experiment with 
different combinations of herbs and essen- 
tial oils. It’s all natural, too, with simple 
wy ingredients that you can pronounce and 
that you can find in your local health-food 
store. Making an herbal balm is a great 
winter project and a wonderful way to 


enjoy the bounty of your garden. 
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Photos: Steven Cominsky 


| What you need 
| YIELDS ENOUGH TO FILL FOUR 4-OUNCE JELLY JARS. 


2 cups light olive oil 
1 cup dried herbs, such as lavender, rosemary, mint, lemon verbena, or chamomile 
15 to 20 drops essential oil 
1% cups grated beeswax 


DIRECTIONS: 


1. Gently heat the olive 
oil and herbs in the 
top of a double boiler over 
simmering water for about 
15 minutes. For this batch, 
we're using dried lavender 
and chamomile. 


2. Strain the oil intoa 
small bowl, and discard the 
herbs. Return the oil to the 
double boiler. 


3. Add the essential oil. 
Lavender oil will give this 
blend a pungent kick. The oil 
you choose, however, doesn’t 
have to match your herb. 


4. Melt the beeswax 
in the oil mixture until it dis- 
appears completely. Grating 
the beeswax first makes this 
step lightning fast. 


5. Test the consistency 
by dipping a spoon into the 
mixture and letting it set away 
from the heat for a few min- 
utes. If it’s too soft, add more 
beeswax; if it’s too hard, add 
more olive oil. 


6. Pour the warm balm 
into clean jars, and let it 
harden. Cap the jars after the 
balm has cooled. Enjoy! 


DESIGN TIP 


Dress it up! 


Homemade herbal balms make thoughtful gifts. Search out 
fancy jars and tins, then decorate them with cloth, paper, 
raffia, or hand-printed labels to personalize your creations. 


To see how to make an herbal balm from scratch, go to www, finegardening.com 


a? 
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by Danielle Sherry 


GRASSES ARE ESSENTIAL 
garden plants. They take their time 
emerging in spring, but once the 
weather warms, it’s hard to imagine 
what life would be like without 
them. They add texture and move- 
ment to the landscape and give 

you multiple seasons of interest. 
Ornamental grasses come in all 
shapes and sizes, and there are 
options for shade and sun—making 
it possible for everyone to have at 
least a few. Add that they are ridic- 
ulously easy to care for, and there’s 
really nothing to dislike about these 


wonderful plants. 


Perhaps one of the best attributes 


of grasses is their design versatility. 
Their fluffy texture can be calm- 
ing, especially when a breeze gently 
blows through them. Grasses can 
also provide a dramatic contrast to 
bolder plants by highlighting the 
texture, color, or form of garden 
counterparts. And don’t forget that 
their see-through quality allows 
them to act like a pair of sheer 
curtains—distorting your view 

just enough to be intriguing. 

A There’s not much that grasses can’t J 8 suing 
do. Whether they're adding a sense of Whatever effect you're hoping 
serenity, providing contrast, or acting like 
a wall, as with this ‘Karl Foerster’ feather 
reed grass (Calamagrostis  acutiflora grasses are worth the investment. 


‘Karl Foerster’, USDA Hardiness Zones 5-9), 
these plants are beautiful and versatile. 


to achieve in your own space, 


Danielle Sherry is an associate eclitor. 
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| Add a little drama ] 


Contrast is exciting, and the wide variety of grasses means that-they can make any planting/come alive: They are great for 
drawing attention to the texture, color, or form of other plants. Plant a Wispy grass next to/a/plant with large; fleshy leav 
or choose a variety with a brilliant hue to provide a color contrast when paired with more subdued tones: 


A Pump up the color. ‘Hercules’ miscanthus (Miscanthus 
sinensis var. purpurascens* ‘Hercules’, Zones 4-9) 
adds a bold punch of color to this combo with its fiery 
orange blades. The light inflorescences of ‘Karl Foerster’ 
feather reed grass also help balance out the dark spots 
in this vignette. 


® Accentuate other textures. The star 
of this combination is the ornamental 
cabbage (Brassica oleracea cv., annual), 
but it would’ not stand out nearly as 
much without the contrasting texture 
of the fuzzy foxtail barley (Hordeum 
jubatum, Zones 4-8) behind it. 


*See invasive alert on page 16. 


< Highlight bolder forms. 
Although the masses of 
‘Hameln’ fountain grass 
(Pennisetum alopecur- 
oides ‘Hameln’, Zones 
6-9) along these borders 
are eye-catching in their 
own right, their billowy 
form also accentuates 
the plants with a stronger 
presence, such as the 
‘Emerald 'n’ Gold’ euony- 
mus (Euonymus fortunei* 
‘Emerald 'n’ Gold’, Zones 
5-9), the ‘Helmond Pillar’ 
Japanese barberry 
(Berberis thunbergii* 
‘Helmond Pillar’, 5-8); 
and the towering purple 
New Zealand flax (Phor- 
mium tenax ‘Atropur- 
purea’, Zones 8-11). 


61 (bottom left, bottom 


——— HOW TO DIVIDE GRASSES 


Because of their massive root systems and large size, grasses can be intimidating to divide. But it’s 
crucial to do so every few years. A grass whose size isn’t kept in check often dies out in the middle, 
| leaving you with an unruly and unsightly plant. Here are three simple steps to ensure your success: 


Saxon Holt; p. 65 (top right, center right, and bottom right}, Michelle Gervais 


ne Majerus-MMGI; p. 60 (top), Clive Nichols, p. 60 (bottom), © Andrew Lawson MMGI; p. 61 (top), Andrew Buchanan; p. 


center, and bottom right), Steven Gominsky; p. 63 (top and bottom), Stephanie Fagan; pp. 64-65, 


2 | 

5 STEP [1] STEP [2] : STEP [3] 

Le Dig the entire grass out Use a saw to cut the root-ball Replant each of the 
s of the ground, making into clumps approximately divisions, and water 
é sure to preserve as much 8 to 12 inches in diameter. them in well. 

g of the existing root-ball Cutting through dirt and roots 

3 as possible. isn’t good for a saw, so don't 

z i use one you value. 


continued on page 62 him 
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| Create a relaxing atmosphere | 


Everyone likes to kick back in their garden, and nothing sets a soothing tone like an ornamental grass: Even 
in the Southwest, where spiky cacti and pointed succulents abound, you'll always see a few grasses throw 
in to add some serenity. The softness of grasses makes you feel instantly relaxed; enabling you to pause; 


take a deep breath, and enjoy the surroundings. 


A Provide a peaceful backdrop. When grasses, like this purple moor grass (Molinia caerulea, 
Zones 5-9), are planted around a seating area, their soothing texture instantly transforms the 
area into a space for relaxation and quiet conversation. 
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< Counterpoints 
can be calming. 
The wide array of 
plants surround- 
ing this outdoor 
tiki hut could 
make people feel 
a bit uneasy, but 
the Japanese 
blood grasses 
(Imperata cylin- 
drica* ‘Rubra’, 
Zones 5-9) 
act like soft 
exclamation 
paints, providing 
splashes of tran- 
quil consistency 
to the scene. 


4 Soften the edges. Mounds of Mexican feather grass (Stipa tenuissima, Zones 7-11) look like sand dunes along this 
straight path. The grasses create a meandering mood for a journey that might otherwise feel like a quick trip. 


continued on page 64 «=» 


| Give a view some mystery |] 


Larger grasses act like living walls—only better. The glimpse of a scene through their blades creates a sense of secrecy— 
making you wonder, “What’s beyond those plumes?” 


ay 

ye 
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VY Obscure the view, don’t block it. This sturdy giant feather grass (Stipa gigantea, 
Zones 7~11) offers the home owners a sense of privacy, while giving visitors a sense 
of anticipation about what is around the corner. 


MORE GREAT GRASSES 
FOR SCREENING 


4 EVERGREEN MISCANTHUS 
Name: Miscanthus transmorrisonensis 
Zones: 6 to 9 

Size: 6 to 8 feet tall and wide 
Conditions: Full sun; well-drained soil 


PLUME 
GRASS » 
Name: 
Saccharum 
ravennae* 
Zones: 6 to 9 
Size: 10 to 

12 feet tall and 
4 to 6 feet wide 
Conditions: Full 
sun; well-drained soil 


STRIPED GIANT REED Y 

Name: Arundo donax* ‘Variegata’ 
Zones: 7 to 9 

Size: 6 feet tall and 2 feet wide 
Conditions: Full sun; well-drained soil 


se 


i 


Three garden wishes 
aie - @pe ail, 


WHEN I FIRST found the magic lantern in my garden and realized that I was actually 
going to be granted three garden wishes, | thought, “This is easy: Make the peonies, 
wisteria, and irises bloom for twice as long.” After thinking about that for a while, I realized 6 
a longer bloom time would diminish their wonder. Perhaps I should make the Japanese 

beetles that devour the raspberries in my garden disappear. No, that would surely mess 


a up the balance of nature by taking them out of the food chain. This three-wishes thing , 
the owner of was turning out to be harder than I thought. I didn’t want to waste my wishes, and I 

SEE found that I was attempting to wish with a conscience. So I put the magic lantern down 

Services In and let it sit for a week before finally picking it up and rubbing it. When the genie 

Northford, appeared, this is what I asked for: 


Connecticut. 


WISH NUMBER 1: For all the invasive plants to 
go back to where they came from. The list of 
plants that are destroying properties and 
creating frustration and endless work 
for gardeners in the Northeast is 
ever growing. Any property left 
untended for a few years 

becomes encased in choking 

vines. Fields become a sea of 
autumn olive trees (Elaeagnus 
umbellata), which spread their 

seeds far and wide. The forest 

floor is covered with garlic 

mustard (Alliaria petiolata), 

which is allelopathic, prevent- 

ing everything else from grow- 

ing nearby. Invasive plants are 

also causing people to use lots 

of strong herbicides in the name 

of habitat restoration, which is a dubious solution—at best. 


WISH NUMBER 2: An effective, organic, and safe solution to keep the voles out of 

my garden. At first, I was going to ask to eliminate voles, but I realized that they are part 
of the web of life and are food for all sorts of creatures, such as hawks, owls, cats, and 
snakes. What I really want is for them to stay away from my plant roots and bulbs. I’d 
like a magic potion that is easy to use and not too expensive, or a barrier that would 
really work and is easy to install. 


WISH NUMBER 32: An organic vegetable, herb, and flower garden for every grammar 
and middle school. The school gardens could be used as teaching tools in all of the 
subjects: science, math, reading, and writing. Students would learn about where their 
food comes from, the life cycles of insects, soil! biology, the interrelatedness of living 
creatures, and so much more. The gardens would help connect the next generations 

to the cycles of nature and get them outside and away from their computers and other 
electronic gadgets. They would provide a living classroom where students and teachers 
could spend more time outdoors. 
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illustrations; Chuck Lockhart. Photo. courtesy of Pam Morris 


Pam Morris 
is a gardener 
who blogs at 
Tales from the 
Microbial Lab- 
oratory from 
her garden 

in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, South 
Carolina. 


Three garden wishes 


I LIVE ON AN ACRE of land just off the coastal marshes of the Atlantic Ocean. One of 
the best things about my garden are the trees: six large live oaks, each with its own story 
to tell. Another great thing is the soil: a wonderful, organic, sandy loam. My mom used to 
say that it looked like the kind of soil that you would buy in a bag. I think she was right 
because everything grows like crazy—whether you want it to or not—with a few, glaring 
exceptions. So three wishes for my garden? That's easy. ; 


WISH NUMBER 1: A pickled Florida betony craze. Stachys floridana, commonly known as 
Florida betony, plagues my winter garden. Down here, we make it through the hurricane 
season and then Florida betony strikes—swirling through my winter garden, raining white 
tubers, and bringing with it chaotic surges of mint green, which flood my perennial beds 
and turn the fleeting order in my garden upside down. If my wish were granted, then 
pickled tubers, packaged in lovely recycled glass jars, would become all the rage. Betony 
hunters would be found trolling my neighborhood, begging me to let them dig up my 
Florida betony, to which I would coyly reply, “Well, I suppose so...” From there, we would 
find betony pesto, fried betony (replacing the ever-popular fried okra), and the delicious 
vegan BLT (betony, lettuce, and tomato) sandwich. Within a few seasons, my garden would 
be betony-free, the foodies would be happy, and the local economy would be stimulated. 


WISH NUMBER 2: A low-chill-requirement herbaceous peony that will thrive in my USDA 
Hardiness Zone 8b garden that often seems more like a Zone 9. Recently, I was walking in 


downtown Philadelphia and came across a small garden with white peonies cascading over 
a wrought-iron fence, and I had to stop and smell them. Of all the plants I miss from my 
days spent gardening farther north, it’s the herbaceous peony that I miss the most. I know 
I should try the tree peonies and quit whining, and perhaps one day soon, | shall. But 
come on now. We southern gardeners have 
shared with our neighbors to the north a few 
cold-hardy camellias (it’s not our fault that 
the deer eat them, is it?). Can’t you peony 
breeders focus on finding a few peonies that 
tolerate our too-warm winters? Can’t you 
put a bit more time into this? It would be 
most appreciated. 


WISH NUMBER 32: A tool fairy. You know 
the kind I mean: one of those fairies that 
wanders your garden in the dark of night 
after you've gardened all day, barely making a 
sound, with no other goal than to go in search of 
neglected tools left out in the rain or hiding under 
variegated ginger leaves or lost in a tiny grove of 
black bamboo. You wouldn’t know it was there, 
except that every morning your Felcos, which you 
left out in the rain, would be in their place, razor 
sharp and shiny. Your favorite transplanting spade, 
which was stuck in the ground next to the asparagus 
bed, would now be leaning against the live oak in the 
front garden, its blade glistening, ready to help you 
divide clumps of daylilies. Can you imagine anything 
more wonderful than a tool fairy? 
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Annie Stoffel is 


an environmental/ 
landscape de- 
signer who lives 
in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Three garden wishes 
of _* 


THE ART OF SELECTION is not one of my gardening strengths. I insist on growing eight 
varieties of tomatoes, even though they ultimately all end up in the same jar of sauce, I 
have umpteen something-eyed Susan species, even though no one—including me—can) 
tell them apart. Handing me a seed catalog and a credit card is as dangerous as handing a 


$50 bill to a kid in a candy store and asking for change. So deciding on just three wishes 
was a tough task. 


WISH NUMBER 1: To relax when it comes to gardening choices. When challenged to pick 
my top garden wishes for this writing assignment (and to ignore the other 40), I laid awake 
at night, haunted by a vision of little personified plants and garden tools jumping up and 
down outside my window squealing, “Pick me! Pick me!” And that’s when I knew what my 
first wish should be: Whenever I need to make a seemingly impossible garden decision, 

I have to remember that there’s no wrong answer. I don’t garden just to find the sweetest 
tomato or the brightest black-eyed Susan. I garden for the pleasure I find in trying. 


WISH NUMBER 2: A little more time to savor what | work so hard to maintain. Like most 
gardeners who struggle to balance their professionali careers with their passion for garden- 
ing, I wish I had more hours in the day. I cherish every minute I get between dinner and 
sunset, but there are never enough of those moments. Gardening in the evenings is my 
hobby and my relaxation, and it’s the private time that my husband! and I get to enjoy 

together. I rush home from the office on summer evenings, and before the door has 
time to close behind me, I begin peeling off my daytime layers. No more 
jewelry, polyester, or electronic devices. Bye-bye to the planner and the 

perky telephone voice; hello to the weathered cotton and a roomy 

pair of mud shoes. Before getting dirty, my husband and I take 

our daily stroll around our property, hand in hand, flirting with 
new blooms and sampling ripe pieces of fruit. These are the 
simple gardening moments in which I wish I could linger 

a little longer each day. 


WISH NUMBER 3: A well-established tree. The value of 
large trees has become apparent since | moved into my 
surprisingly barren 60-year-old country home. Without a single 
existing tree or shrub, I was initially excited about the blank 
canvas from which I could create—unobstructed—any landscape 
I desired. Two years and a barely noticeable scattering of slow- 
growing twigs later, I’m still struggling to find my design inspira- 
tion within this open landscape. I want my landscape to tell a 
story, but every story I begin seems weak without the support 
of an established tree. I wish I had a giant magnolia, like the 
one in my grandmother's backyard, which could corral a 
small herd of grandchildren riding in its branches while 
grown-ups drank tea in the shade below. That one magnolia 
defined the landscape and all the childhood memories I 
have within it. I wish I could replicate the character of that 
one tree in my own backyard, in my own story. 
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Wustrations: Chuck Lockhart. Photo; courtesy of Jimmy Turner 


Jimmy Turner 
is the senior 
director of 
gardens at the 
Dallas Arboretum 
in Dallas, Texas. 


‘ r | 
Three garden wishes 


1 CAN IMAGINE myself sitting in the shade of 
my patio: sweating from gardening in the 
relentless Texas heat, sipping on a glass of 
sweet tea, and polishing that antique copper 
watering can I found at the local flea mar 
ket, justifying the effort of polishing as a 
way to stay in the shade for a few more 
minutes. As I take that first scrub—poof!— 
a genie comes streaming out of the spout; 
after which, either I'd be gasping for air, 
running around and clucking like a scared 


| & 


fj 


chicken, or I'd just plain pass out. It’s 
more than any Texas gardener could 
dream of: three garden wishes. But what 
should I wish for? When you garden in 
hell, do you wish for a big glass of ice 
water or total relocation? No, I would 
just have to come up with three wishes 
to make the landscape that I love just 

a little more bearable. 


WISH NUMBER 1: Lots of shale and compost. Though rich, the blackland calcic clay 
soil that I have is a nightmare to garden in—hard as a rock when dry, sticky as superglue 
when wet, and about as fast draining as a mixing bowl full of thick batter. A full 4 inches 
of expanded shale and at least 6 inches of dark, crumbly compost gently mixed into 

my whole landscape should fix the problem. Yes, I know that I've already made beds 
with mature shrubs, trees, and turf. But it’s my wish, so please make it happen without 
harming anything I’ve already planted. J can hardly wait to worm my fingers into my 
new soil without nearly breaking them. 


WISH NUMBER 2: A full-time, 40-hour-a-week gardener. Wish number one is practical, so 
my second one should be something for me. I want a gardener, paid for life (my life, not 
his). I don’t want just any laborer, either: I want a full-fledged English estate gardener, com- 
plete with accent, preferably a third or fourth generation gent with years of experience. | 
wish for someone to row out the vegetable beds with aubergines and care for the roses; a 
gardener who believes in the importance of manuring and hand spading the soil. Genie, if 
you find this too hard, then at least send me over a hard-working laborer for the weekends. 
A big yard, one person, and an old back aren’t the best combination for gardening. 


WISH NUMBER 32: A greenhouse. Even though I garden in USDA Hardiness Zone 8a, 

I still have severe “zone-itis” for some of the subtropicals that wouldn't survive a winter 
here, and I'd love to be able to keep my citrus trees and houseplants somewhere other 
than stuffed into every corner of my house and garage. With a beautiful and’ functional 
greenhouse, I could grow cooler-climate plants during the winter, start my veggies, force 
bulbs, and do so many other things. Did ] mention that I want it to come complete with 
glass walls, automatic shade, heating, and cooling? I want all the bells and whistles, please. 
Oh, and make sure to have a nice toolshed attached so that my English gardener will 
have a place to store his wellies and spades. 
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Kate Gardner, 
author of the 
blog The Manic 
Gardener, writes 
In Bozeman, 
Montana. 


~ Three garden wishes 


THERE'S A SAYING about spring and fall in Bozeman, Montana: “If you blink, you'll 
miss them.” Don’t yawn, either, or you'll miss the growing season, too. Snow through 
April delayed planting this year; hail in July strafed and flattened the garden last year; a 
September frost ravaged my laden tomato plants the year before. Yes, | know—none of 
these counts as unusual in the northern Rockies, but that doesn’t mean I have to like it. 
If my long-awaited garden genie appeared before me promising to grant three wishes, I 
would have no problem making my desires known. 


WISH NUMBER 1: A cold-hardy peach tree. Id love to see peaches hanging from the 
branches of a hardy tree espaliered against the south wall of my log cabin. I already have 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, and pie cherries. I can even grow apples, pears, and plums 
here. But no one has developed a peach tree that will grow in the northern Rockies. And, 
oh, how I long for a peach dripping sweet juices at the height of summer. 


WISH NUMBER 2: Better soil. This damn dirt snaps trowels and tempers, wears out gloves 
and joints before their time, and bends shovels into curlicues worthy of a yogi. Two years 
ago, I could barely sink a trowel into it using both hands and all my strength, despite copi- 
ous infusions of compost. That's when | turned to the spruce duff covering the front “yard.” 
It seems to help, which is a first. (It’s a first for the trees, too; they've hardly been a boon 
for my garden.) But I dread digging in the stuff. I, therefore, heartily wish for a light, loamy 
soil, loose and easy to work. The neighbors will no doubt miss watching me jump up and 
down on stubborn clods, but they'll just have to get their entertainment elsewhere. 


WISH NUMBER 3: In lieu of a longer growing season, a greenhouse. | envision a double- 
paned glass greenhouse, roofed with plastic panels so that no hail, however heavy, could 
smash it. A greenhouse with cedar trim, automatic vents for hot days, and a sloped roof to 
shed snow. Make it with a real door, not a swath of plastic sheeting that I have to push aside 
and then anchor with a rock. Something just big enough to accommodate four half barrels 
with their tomato plants, and maybe a couple of chairs and a little table. And perhaps a 
small water feature beside the band platform—a little waterfall between marble statues 
would do. Should my garden genie be so inclined, I would willingly offer up celebratory 
gifts of one-of-a-kind Rocky Mountain peaches and fresh, greenhouse-grown tomatoes. 
ea 


/ 
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‘Steve Durbin 


Photo; courtesy o| 


Three garden wishes 


LeAnn Locher 
Is a Portland, 
Oregon, gardener 
who blogs at 
Lelo In Nopo. 


WHAT IF I could have it all? Three wishes from a genie who appears in my garden and 
says, “I'll grant you three gardening desires. Have at it.” The sneaky snake in me wants to say 
I wish for more wishes, but in reality, three would pretty much cover the three different 
aspects of my personality and my garden: sweet, sassy, and smart. 


WISH NUMBER 1: To talk to my grandparents in my own garden today. Joe and Leola were 
Kansas farmers, and when they retired, they grew flowers in rows, just like they grew their 
crops. One of my most treasured photos is of my grandparents, waving at the camera, stand- 
ing in the middle of a million zinnias, four o’clocks, and black-eyed Susans. My grandparents 
are with me every time I see a four o'clock pop its head out of the ground in spring. I'd ask 
my grandfather, “Joe? What do you think is eating that seedling?” He’d shuffle over; exam- 
ine the tiny seedling with his big, rough hands; and tell me not to worry about it. “Soon, 
you'll have more four o’clocks growin’ than you'll know what to do with,” he'd say. And 


he'd be right. They reproduce like crazy. 


| 


WISH NUMBER 2: A genie who can stop flapping her gums and start getting to work. | 
dream not of a genie with “the light brown hair” but of one who never tires of hard work, 
can prune for hours without getting carpal tunnel syndrome in her hands, and can dig and 
pull weeds without getting a stiff back the next morning. I want a genie who doesn’t need a 
break after carting the first of 20 wheelbarrows full of gravel for that newly envisioned path 
along the side of the house. A genie comes to my garden and offers three wishes? I’m going 
to put her to work. Especially come fall, when I’m spent from the whirlwind of spring and 
summer and the heat has exhausted my cool northwestern composure, but I still have to 
clean up the garden and plant all of the bulbs that I’ve convinced myself I need. Or when 
it’s time to carefully mulch my zone-denying purchases (good luck!) or even dig the dahlias 
I've heard you're supposed to dig. (I’ve never done it, yet they faithfully return every year.) 
See? I already have an extensive list for my genie. And she had best change out of those 
pink satin harem pants and put on some jeans: It’s going to get messy out there. 


WISH NUMBER 3: Relief for the troubled honeybees. | think Ill pay this wish forward. 
With their drastically reducing numbers, the bees need it more than I do. 


Iustrations: Chuck Lockhart. Photo: courtesy of Adela Rios 
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is the author of 
Wicked Plants. 
She also blogs 
with a group of 
highly opinion- 
ated gardeners 
about all things 
horticultural at 
www.garden 
rant.com. 
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all ~ 


IT’S TRUE: I live in one of the most beautiful 
places in the country. Therefore, I do feel 

the slightest bit guilty wishing for something 
beyond what J have. But there are some vw 
things that would make this West Coast 
paradise even better. 


WISH NUMBER 1: Heat. No one who lives within 
sight of the ocean should be allowed to complain 
about the weather, but how I long for a hot day. 
The Pacific Ocean is like a giant air conditioner 
with a broken thermostat: It pumps icy-cold mist 
into my backyard day and night, summer and 
winter. I recently overheard my mother tell a 
friend, “My daughter works hard and she’s accom- 
plished a lot, but all she really wants is to grow a 
tomato.” It’s true. Is that too much to ask? 

And don’t tell me to buy a greenhouse. I don’t 
want a greenhouse. I also don’t want to grow cul- 
tivars of plants with names like ‘Siberian Fur Hat’ 
or ‘Iceberg Frosty’, so please don’t send me seeds from your so-called cold lovers and tell 
me they're just as good as a ‘Brandywine’ or a ‘Black Krim’. They're not. 


WISH NUMBER 2: Neighbors with better gardens than mine. Believe me when I tell you 
that my garden is nothing to get excited about. It’s chaotic, poorly planned, and weedy. 
But I've got a few interesting plants, like a hard-to-find lilac, Jupiter's beard (Centranthus 
ruber*, USDA Hardiness Zones 5-8), a couple of obscure lilies, and some nice ornamental 
grasses. On the right day, at the right time of year, in the right light, it actually looks like a 
garden I’d want to take credit for. i 

But look up and down my street and what do you see? Grass. Rhododendron. Grass. I 
want to be surrounded by gardeners with more imagination than I can conjure up. I need 
motivation—and company. It was not until ] experienced the extraordinary Garden Walk held 
in Buffalo, New York, that I realized that some people live in neighborhoods in which every- 
one gardens. Plants get traded over the fence, and there are garden parties that last long into 
the evening, with gardeners drunkenly sharpening their Felcos and stumbling into the peren- 
nial border, cocktails in hand, to finish the weekend’s work. It sounds dangerous but thrilling. 


WISH NUMBER 3: Salvias—all of them. ] am married to a book collector, and I’ve spent my 
entire marriage saying, “I just don’t have that urge to collect.” Then, one day, I walked around 
my garden and counted 25 different varieties of salvia, from the fuzzy red velvet sage (Salvia 
confertiflora, Zones 9-10) to a nameless Pepto-Bismol-pink salvia of unconfirmed origins. The 
mystery plant was so prolific in my first garden that I thought I'd never want to see it again, 
but after a few years, I started to miss it. So I snuck back to the old house and stole some 
cuttings while the new occupants were away. Maybe I am a collector, after all. 

Salvias have a woodsy, herbal scent that hangs around them; they refuse water, and they can’t 
bear fertilizer; they bloom in bright, audacious colors; and they're a magnet for hummingbirds. 
I read Betsy Clebsch’s The New Book of Salvias like a novel; when she describes Mexican fuchsia 
sage (Salvia iodantha, Zones 9-11) as “scandent and floriferous,” I tremble and sigh. My garden 
is fertile with longing and remorse. ] wish for everything I don’t have. 


"See Invasive alert on page 16. 
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planting plan 


3 Steps to make a 
COLOR THEME WORK 


> MATCH 
¢ The yellow theme of this planting accentuates the 
yellow tones of the building beyond. 


¢ Yellow is represented in both foliage and flowers for 
textural interest. 


> COMPLEMENT 
{aa ¢ A scattering of complementary blue and purple 
DESIGNERS: Sabrina highlights the yellow and keeps the planting from 


and Freeland Tanner becoming predictable. 

LOCATION: Napa, 

California; USDA > REPEAT 

Hardiness Zone 9 e The terra-cotta urn adds a permanent accent to the 


planting, while the similarly hued sedge makes the 
pot seem as if it belongs. 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; 
well-drained soil 


e The golden tips of the hens and chicks echo the 
bronze sedge and the yellow-striped phormium. 


PLANTS 


@ JERUSALEM SAGE (Phiomis 
fruticosa, Zones 8-9) 


@ ‘YELLOW WAVE’ PHORMIUM 
(Phormium ‘Yellow Wave’, Zones 8-10) 


© ‘COUNTESS HELEN VON STEIN’ 
LAMBS’ EARS (Stachys byzantina 
‘Countess Helen von Stein’, Zones 4-8) 


@ ‘BLUE WONDER’ CATMINT (Nepeta 
x faassenii ‘Blue Wonder’, Zones 4-8) 


@ ORANGE NEW ZEALAND SEDGE 
(Carex testacea, Zones 7-9) 


@ HENS AND CHICKS (Sempervivum 
tectorum cv., Zones 4-8) 


@ RED CREEPING THYME (Thymus 
praecox ‘Coccineus’, Zones 4—9) 


DO YOU HAVE A SUCCESSFUL SMALL BED? 
Send a photo to: Fine Gardening Reader Photos, 63 S. Main St., 
PO Box 5506, Newtown CT 06470, or fg@taunton.com. 
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Photos: p. 74, courtesy of Sabrina and Freeland Tanner; p. 75, Jerry Pavia 
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Orange crush ie De he, | 
ORANGE IS SUCH A HAPPY COLOR, isn’t it? It brings to mind jack-o" lanterns} ypeqtacula: SUIISETS, "pd googly-eyed , 
goldfish. And if you want to be seen, it is the color for you. Orange speaks boldly ina garden,itou: It's a erm color that 
turns up the heat and says, “Look at me!” Here are a few flowers that will make your beds just a bit juicier. 


: Ry a a Mychelle Gervais is an associate editor. 
oe ae a? 
Butterfly weed e> 

NAME: Asclepias tuberosa 

USDA HARDINESS ZONES: 4 to 9 

SIZE: 3 feet tall and 1 foot wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun; fertile, well-drained soil 
BLOOMS: Midsummer to early fall 


Butterfly weed is a plant native to North America that (you 
might have guessed) is a magnet for butterflies, especially 
monarchs. It’s a tough, drought-tolerant plant that doesn’t 
mind poor soil. What it does mind, though, is transplanting. 
Site it carefully, and enjoy its self-sown seedlings wherever 
they pop up. Butterfly weed is late to emerge in spring. It 
may be wise to mark its spot to avoid damaging it during 
the spring-planting rush. 


WW) <- Orange 
Meadowbrite™ 
coneflower 
NAME: Echinacea 

‘Art’s Pride’ 

ZONES: 3 to 8 

SIZE: 2 to 3 feet tall and 
1 to 2 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; 
well-drained soil 
BLOOMS: Midsummer to 
late summer 


tT Marigold 


NAME: Tagetes spp. and cvs. 
ZONES: Annual 
SIZE: 6 to 36 inches tall and wide 


Purple coneflowers are 
mainstays of the summer 
garden. There’s been a 
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breeding explosion in the 
past few years, and this is 
one of the most interesting 
new Cultivars to result. 
Rather than purple or pink, 
Orange Meadowbrite™ 

is an intriguing shade of 
peach-orange. It’s a bit dis- 
concerting at first—seeing 
such a classic flower in an 
unlikely color—but you'll 
soon fall madly in love. 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; fertile, well-drained soil 
BLOOMS: Summer 


Stop and take another look at the flats of mari- 
golds in the nursery next spring: Marigolds are 
reliable, trouble-free annuals that perform all 
season long. Their citrus colors are refreshing 
and bright, and they come in myriad sizes and 
shapes; choose double flowers the size of your 
fist, or plant a low, bushy mounder dotted with 
dainty single flowers. Marigolds’ ferny, aromatic 
foliage and cheery flowers are sure to bring 
back memories and make a big statement. 


Photos, except where noted: Jennifer Benner, p. 76 (top), Steve Aitken, p. 76 (bottom right), Michelle Gervais; p. 77 (top right), Colleen Fitzpatrick; p. 77 (bottom), Stephanie Fagan 


end wanton balibe cas 
ena’ witcn naze 


NAME: Hamamelis x intermedia ‘Jelena’ 
ZONES: 5 io 9 

SIZE: Up to 12 feet tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; moist, 
well-drained, slightly acidic soil 

BLOOMSs: Early to midwinter 


You can have orange in your garden in winter, too. 
While most witch hazels are varying shades of 
yellow or gold, ‘Jelena’ sports large, frilly orange 
flowers that appear in midwinter. Everyone should 
have a witch-hazel tree in their garden for its flower- 
ing time alone, and ‘Jelena’ kicks it up a notch 

with its warmer color. 


GP California poppy 
NAME: Eschschoizia californica 
ZONES: Annual 


SIZE: 12 inches tall and 6 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; poor, well-drained soil 
BLOOMS: Summer 


A beloved California native, California poppy is also the state's offi- 
cial flower, and it can be found growing wild in fields and on rocky 
outcroppings all along the West Coast. Gardeners in other parts of 
the country can grow California poppies, too. Add them to a rock 
garden for a splash of California sunshine. They reseed prolifically, 
so you'll have them year after year. 


wh imperial 


NAME: Friti/laria imperialis 

ZONES: 5 to 9 

SIZE: 3 to 4 feet tall and 1 foot wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; fertile, well-drained soil 
BLOOMS: Late spring 


Like most fritillaries, this flowering bulb will make you stop and stare. 
Atop its dark stems, the dangling crown of blooms is topped by a 
pineapple-like plume of leaves. The effect is majestic, wild, and other 
worldly. But you won't linger close for long. The plants have a distinct 
skunky odor. Crown-imperial bulbs should be planted on their sides 
to avoid rot because they sprout from a depression in the bulb’s sur- 
face. After flowering, allow the plant to die back before cutting) its 
foliage to the ground. 
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Pronunciation guide ‘ 


How do you Say it? Go online ¢o find: out. 
To hear the pronunciation of many of the bitanica! names listed in this guic 


Visit www.finegardening. com/hearlatin x 


—A-C— 
Abies koreana (AB-ee-ays kor-ee-AY-nah), p. 54 
Acer circinatum (AY-sir sir-sin-AY-tum), p. 39 
Alliaria petiolata (al-ee-AlR-ee-ah pet-ee-oh-LAY- 
tah), p. 66 
Amaranthus (am-ah-RAN-thus), calendar 
Amsonia hubrichtii (am-SO-nee-ah hew-BRIK- 
tee-eye), p. 31, calendar 
Arum italicum (AIR-um_ ih-TAL-ih-kum), calendar 
Arundo donax (ah-RUN-doe DOE-naks), p. 65 
Asclepias tuberosa (ah-SKLEE-pee-us too-ber- 
OH-sah), p. 76 
Berberis thunbergii (BER-ber-iss thun-BER-jee- 
eye), p. 61 
Betula nigra (BET-choo-lah NY-grah), p. 22 
Brassica oleracea (BRASS-ih-kah oh-ler-AY- 
see-ah), p. 60 
Buddleia davidii (BUD-lee-ah dah-VID-ee-eye), 
p. 21 
Calamagrostis x acutiflora (kal-ah-mah-GROS- 
tiss ex ah-kew-tih-FLOOR-ah), p. 59 
Carex tenul.ulmis (KARE-eks ten-yew-ih-KULL- 
miss), p. 39 
Carex testacea (KARE-eks tes-TAY-see-ah), p. 74 
Centranthus ruber (sen-TRAN-thus ROO-ber), 
p. 72 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum (sir-sid-ih-FlL-um jah- 
PON-ih-kum), p. 20 
Chamaecyparis obtusa (kam-ah-SIP-ar-iss 
ob-T00-sah), p. 54, calendar 
Chamaecyparis pisifera (kam-ah-SIP-ar-iss_pih- 
SIF-er-ah), pp. 39, 52 
Chelone glabra (kee-LO-nay GLAB-rah), p. 32 
Clematis (KLEM-ah-tiss), p. 23 
Clivia miniata (KLY-vee-ah min-ee-AY-tah), 
calendar 
Colchicum (KOHL-chi-kum), p. 87 
Cordyline australis (kor-dih-LYE-nee oss-TRAL- 
iss), p. 47 
Cotoneaster apiculatus (kah-TONE-ee-ass-ter 
ah-pik-yew-LAY-tus), pp. 22, 25 
Cotoneaster divaricatus (kah-TONE-ee-ass-ter 
div-air-ih-KAY-tus), p. 25 


—D-F— 
Dicentra spectabilis (dy-SEN-trah spek-TAB-il- 
iss), p. 26 
Dichondra argentea (dy-KON-drah ar-JEN- 
tee-ah), p. 48 
Disporum flavens (dy-SPOOR-um FLAY-venz), 
calendar 
Echinacea (eh-kih-NAY-shah), p. 76 


ae 
i 


Echinacea purpurea (eh-kih-NAY-shan der i - 
EE-ah), calendar 


Edgeworthia chrysantha (edj- -WORTH- ee-ahl ‘Ali2- 


AN-thah), p. 22 


Elaeagnus umbellata (el-ee-AG-nus um- HECIHNE 
tah), p. 66 

Ensete ventricosum (en-SET-ay ven-trih-KOE- 
sum), p. 45 

Erythronium (air-ith-ROE-nee-um), p. 26 
Eschscholzia californica (eh-SHOLZ-ee-ah kal- 
ih-FOR-nih-kah), p. 77 

Euonymus fortunei (yew-ON-ih-mus for-TOON- 
ee-eye), p. 61 

Euphorbia cotinifolia (yew-FOR-bee-ah koe-tin- 
ih-FOE-lee-ah), p. 45, calendar 

Fothergilla gardenii (fah-ther-GILL-ah gar-DEN- 
ee-eye), p. 22 

Fritillaria imperialis (frit-ill-AlR-ee-ah_ im-peer- 
ee-AL-iss), p. 77 

Fuchsia (FEW-shah), calendar 


—G-l— 
Gaultheria shallon (gawl-THEER-ee-ah 
SHAL-on), p. 39 

Gomphrena (gom-FREE-nah), calendar 


Hakonechloa macra (hak-on-eh-KLO-ah MAK- 
rah), calendar 

Hamamelis x intermedia (ham-ah-MAY-lis ex 
in-ter-MEE-dee-ah), p. 77 

Helenium autumnale (heh-LEE-nee-um ot-um- 
NAL-ee), p. 30 

Helictotrichon sempervirens (hel-ik-toe-TRY-kon 
sem-per-VEER-enz), p. 39 

Hordeum jubatum (HOR-dee-um joo-BAY-tum), 
p. 60 

Hosta (HOSS-tah), calendar 

Hyacinthoides hispanica (hy-ah-sin-THOY-deez 
hiss-PAN-ih-kah), calendar 

Imperata cylindrica (im-per-AY-tah\ sill-IND-rih- 
kah), p. 63 

Ipomoea batatas (eye-poe-MEE-ah bah-TAY- 
tas), p. 45 

Iris (EYE-riss), calendar 


Aha 

Jasminum officinale (jaz-MEE-num_ oh-fi-shi- 
NAH-lee), p. 48 

Lavandula (lah-VAN-dew-lah), p. 39 
Leucanthemum * superbum (lew-KAN-theh- 
mum ex soo-PER-bum), calendar 

Leucothoe fontanesiana (loo-KOE-thoe-ee fon- 
tah-nee-see-AY-nah), calendar 


’ 


Liridendron tulipifer> (j=>r-ee A : DEN: -dron 
ta. -lip+=-er-ah), p52 te, 
Lijcoe muscari (lih- -RY ce -KAR-ee), j 
fie! 


Latus ber chelotit (Bie fs, 


Peta OT-ee-eye). 
n Lg ask whe 2 


Lysimaciia congestitic ore (lye-sih-MAK-ee-ah 
#n-jess-tik-FLOOR-ab) BR at 

Ly ‘snm salicaria (LITH:.um_sal-ih-KARE-ee-ah), 
t tt 


ve 2 se 


~ _M-o-— 
Mahonia aquifolium (mah-HOE-nee-ah ak-wih- 
FOE-lee-um), p. 25 


Miscanthus sinensis var. purpurascens (mis-KAN- 
thus sih-NEN-sis variety per-per-ASS-enz), 
p. 60 

Miscanthus transmorrisonensis (mis-KAN-thus 
tranz-mor-ih-son-EN-sis), p. 65 


Molinia caerulea (moe-LIN-ee-ah sir-EW- 
lee-ah), p. 62 


Monarda didyma (moe-NAR-dah DID-ih-mah), 
calendar 

Nepeta X faassenii (NEP-eh-tah ex fah-SEEN- 
ee-eye), pp. 39, 74 

Oxalis (oks-AL-iss), calendar 


—P-R— 
Paeonia (pay-OH-nee-ah), calendar 


Panicum virgatum (PAN-ih-kum ver- 
calendar. 

Patrinia scabiosifolia (pah-TRIN-ee-ah skab-ee- 
oh-sih-FOE-lee-ah), p. 33 

Pennisetum alopecuroides (pen-ih-SEE-tum 
al-oh-pek-yur-OY-deez), p. 61 

Pennisetum setaceum (pen-ih-SEE-tum sah- 
TAY-see-um), p. 4 


Perilla frutescens (per-IL-ah\ frew-TES-enz), 
p. 31 


Persicaria amplexicaulis (per-sih- KAR-ee-ah 
am-pleks-ih-KAWL-is), p, 30 


Persicaria orientalis (per-sih-KAR-ee-ah or-ee- 
en-TAL-iss), p. 33 


Petunia (peh-TOON-yah), p. 47 


Phiomis fruticosa (FLOW-miss frew-tih- KOE- 
sah), p. 74 


Phormium (FORM-ee-um), p. 74, calendar 

Phormium tenax (FORM-ee-um TEN-aks), 
p. 61 st 
Picea pungens (py-SEE-ah PU 
Pieris japonica (pee-AlR-iss 
calendar 


GAY-tum), 


Pint Y-nus den-sih-FLOOR-ah), 
p. 55 5 
Pinus 1 5 MEW-go), p. 39 

Pleioblas. segatus (play-ol-BLAST-us_ vair- 
ee-eh-GAY-tus). calendar 

Polygonum; orjent: ale (pal- -IG-oh- “num of-ee-eN)- 
TAL-ee), p. 32” on Wal 
Polystichum munitua (pal- -ISS-tih- rk MEW: 
nih-tum), p.39 CE 
Rosa (ROE- sah); Peas cout 1 Ee 
Rosmarinus officinalis: (ross ss-mah-RYE-n: 180 \clisfi i- 
shi-NAH-lis), p. 39 ,, fe aap at 
Rudbeckia fulgida var, talgida (rud; BEK-ee-aly 
FULL-jih-dah variety, fULL-jin- ah), syipy 
calendar Bir, 
Rumex sanguineus var. sanguineus (200-meks 
san-GWIN-ee-us variety san- -GWIN-ee-us), 
calendar 


e. ae! 


Va 


—S$-T 
Saccharum ravennae (SAK-har-um rah-VEN-ay), 
p. 65 

Salvia confertiflora (SAL-vee-ah kon-fer-tih- 
FLOOR-ah), p. 72 

Salvia iodantha (SAL-vee-ah eye-oh-DAt!-thah), 
p. 72 

Salvia nemorosa (SAL-vee-ah nem-or-OH-sah), 
calendar 


Sanguisorba officinalis (sang-wih-SOR-bah 

oh;fi-shi-NAH-lis), p. 32 

Saicoscoces hookeriana vat. humilis (sar-koe- 

K9K-ah Hook-err-ee-AY-nah’ variety HEW-mil- 

iss), ~ 39 

Sasa y2itchii (SAH-suh VAY-chee-eye), p. 30 
adopitys verticillata (sy-ah-DOP-it-iss_ver- 

5 USs- -ill-AY-tah), p. 53 


Sedum (SEE-dum), p. 22 


Sedum rupestre (SEE-dum roo-PES-tree), p. 87 
Sempervivum tectorum (sem-per-VEE-vum tek- 
TOR-um), p. 74 

Solanum jasminoides (so-LAY-num jaz-min-OY- 
deez), p. 47 

Solenostemon scutellarioides (sol-en-oh- 
STEM-on skoot-el-ar-ee-OY-deez), p, 45, 
calendar 

Solidago rugosa (sol-in-DAY-go roo-GO-sah), p. 32 


Spilanthes acmella (spih-LAN-theez ak-MEL-ah), 


. 48 
Se Japonica (spy-REE-ah jah-PON-ih-kah), 
Sach byzantina (STAK-iss by-zan-TEEN-ah), 
sane floridana (STAK-iss floor-ih-DAY-nah), 
Secon secundatum (sten-oh-TAF-rum 
say-kun-DAY-tum), p. 46 


The USDA plant hardiness zone map 

The zones stated in Fine Gardening are based on several sources and should be treated as 
general guidelines when selecting plants for your garden. Many other factors may come into play 
in determining healthy plant growth. Microclimates, wind, soil type, soil moisture, humidity, snow, 
and winter sunshine may greatly affect the adaptability of plants. For more information and to 
zoom in on your area, visit the map online at www.usna.usda.gov/Hardzone/ushzmap.html. 


Stewartia pseudocameliia (stew-AR-tee-ah soo- 
doe-kah-MEL-ee-ah), calendar 

Stipa gigantea (STY-pah jy-GAN-tee-ah), 

p. 65 

Stipa tenuissima (STY-pah ten-yew-ISS-ih- 
mah), p. 63, calendar 

Tagetes (tah-JEE-deez), p. 76 

Taxus cuspidata (TAKS-us kus-pih-DAY-tah), 
p. 50 

Thujopsis dolabrata (thoo-YOP-sis doe-lo-BRAY- 
tah), p. 52 

Thymus praecox (T¥Y-mus PRAY-koks), p. 74 
Tradescantia pallida (trad-es-KAN-tee-ah PAL- 
ih-duh), p. 46 

Tsuga canadensis (SO0-gah kan-ah-DEN-sis), 
p. 53 


-V-w— 
Verbena x hybrida (ver-BEE-nah ex 
HY-brid-ah), p. 47 
Vernonia noveboracensis (ver-NO-nee-ah 
no-veh-bor-ah-SEN-sis), calendar 
Viburnum davidii (vy-BURN-um dah-VID-ee-eye), 
p. 39 
Vinca major (VIN-kah MAY-jor), p. 45 
Viola (vy-QH-lah), p. 26 
Weigela (wy-JEE-lah), p. 25 


t 
i 
Average Annual Minimum Temperature 
1 
i 


Temperature ((C) | Zone | Temperature (F) 
-45.6 and Below Below -50 i 
| -42.8 to -45.5 +45 to -50 i 
-40.0 to -42'7 } -40 to -45 i 
| 87.3 to-400 35 to -40 
i -84.5 to -37.2 -30 to -35 i 
} 31.710 -34.4 +25 to -30 i 
i -28.9t0-31.6 -20'to -25 i 
| 26,2 19 -26.8 15 ta -20 
; 23.4 t0-26.1 10 to -15 i 
}  -20.6 to -23.3 -5to-10 H 
| 17.8 to -20.5 Oto-5 i 
~15.0 to 17.7 5100 i 
{12.3 to -15.0 10 to. i 
; 9.5 to -12.2 151010 i 
| -6.7t0-9.4 | 201015 i 
i -2.910-6.6 | 251020 | 
+1.2 to -3.8 } 301025 
1.6 to -1.1 35 to 30 i 
4.4 10 1.7 } 40t0.35 i 
4.5 and Above 40 and Above { 
3 aeegneneees aecansarseeteenenctenceenad 
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Map: courtesy of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


A 


Acer paimatum var. dissectum 
cvs. 
‘Tamukeyama’, 124:57-59 
‘Viridis', 124:60-61 
Aconitum hemsleyanum and cvs., 
129:23 
Algerian iris (See Iris unguicularis) 
Allium spp. and cvs., 127:40-45 
A. caeruleum, 127:42, 44 
. cernuum, 127:42 
. cristophii, 127:42, 44 
. giganteum, 127:41 
‘Hair’, 127:44-45 
karataviense, 127:42 
moly ‘Jeannine’, 127:40-41 
nigrum, 127:42, 44 
schubertii, 127:42-43 
senescens ssp. glaucum, 
127:44-45 
A. sphaerocephalon, 127:44-45 
A. thunbergii ‘Ozawa’, 127:45 
Alpinia zerumbet ‘Variegata’, 
126:61-62 
Amelanchier laevis ‘Cumulus’, 
124:58, 61 
Amsonia ‘Blue Ice’, 124:18 
Andropogon gerardii ‘Pawnee’, 
124:45 
Anemone sylvestris ‘Elise 
Fellmann’, 126:44-45 
Annuals, scented, 126:52-55 
Appleton, Bonnie, on winter 
damage, 125:58-61 
Agquilegia vulgaris ‘Nora Barlow’, 
125:24 
Arbors, 129:76 
Armitage, Allan 
on Aruncus ‘Misty Lace’, 125:22 
on Eucomis comosa ‘Sparkling 
Burgundy’, 127:76 
on heucheras, 125:53-57 
interview with, 124:29 
on Vernonia lettermannii ‘Iron 
Butterfly’, 129:24 
‘Army Nurse’ fuchsia (See Fuchsia 
‘Army Nurse’) 
Aruncus ‘Misty Lace’, 125:22 
Astilbe spp. and cvs., 127:foldout 
Athyrium niponicum var. pictum, 
127:foidout 


b>S>SD-BDBBD 


Bag Balm, 125:16 

Baggett, Pam, on foliage plants 
for containers, 126:61-63 

Balled-and-burlapped plants, 
128:68 

Baptisia x variicolor ‘Twilite’, 
129:52 

Bare-root plants, 128:53 

Bartley, Jennifer, on designing 
kitchen gardens, 126:46-51 

‘Becky’ Shasta daisy (See Leucan- 
themum X superbum ‘Becky’) 

Bed of nails (See Solanum 
quitoense) 

Beds, raised, 128:50 

Benner, Jennifer, on vegetables 
from seed, 127:46-49 

Bergenia ‘Lunar Glow’, 126:70 


Beyers, Daryl, on making your 
own potting mixes, 125:42-47 

Big-blooming plants, 129:50-55 

Black onion (See Allium nigrum) 

Blue corydalis (See Corydalis 
flexuosa and cvs.) 

Blue globe onion (See Allium 
caeruleum) 

‘Blue Ice’ dwarf bluestar (See 
Amsonia ‘Blue Ice’) 

Blue-mist shrubs (See Caryopteris 
x clandonensis cvs.) 

Blue plants, 129:78-79 

‘Blue Star’ juniper (See Juniperus 
squamata ‘Blue Star’) 

Bolivia fuchsia (See Fuchsia 
boliviana) 

Bouteloua gracilis ‘Hachita’, 
124:42 

Bradford pear (See Pyrus 
calleryana ‘Bradford’) 

Branches 
broken, 125:58 
cutting, 128:74 

‘Brownies’ heuchera (See 
Heuchera ‘Brownies’) 

Brugmansia ‘Super Nova’, 129:54 

Brunnera macrophylla and cvs., 
129:78 
‘Jack Frost’, 127:foldout 

Bulbs 
forcing, 128:53 
hiding foliage, 128:66 
making tulips last, 128:72 

Bunny Blue® sedge (See Carex 
laxiculmis ‘HOBB’) 

Burgundy and gold plant 
combinations, 127:68-71 


Cc 


Calendar, 2009, 124:foldout 

California 
fine-textured plants, 124:74 
shade plants, 125:74 
things every gardener should 

know, 128:34 

Camellia sasanqua cvs., 125:41 

Camelot series foxgloves (See 
Digitalis purpurea Camelot 
series) 

‘Canyon Snow’ Pacific Coast 
hybrid iris (See /ris ‘Canyon 
Snow’) 

Cardinal penstemon (See 
Penstemon cardinalis) 

Carex laxiculmis ‘HOBB’, 126:68 

Caryopteris x clandonensis cvs., 
127:foldout 

Cedrus spp. and cvs. 

C. deodara ‘Twisted Growth’, 
124:58-59, 61 
C. libani ‘Green Prince’, 124:60-61 

Cercis canadensis and cvs., 
127:foldout 
‘Covey’, 124:60-61 

‘Cesarini Blue’ limber pine (See 
Pinus flexilis ‘Cesarini Blue’) 

Chapman, Karen, on containers 
for shade, 124:62-67 

Chasmanthium lfatifolium, 
124:41-42 
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‘Checl sihecs! uchsia (See 
Fuch ;. ‘Checkerhoard’) 3 
Chocoiz.te cismeas (See Cosmas 
atrosanguineus\ "| 
Circle (iis i (See “in a. ee 
senescens’ssp.g: uct:m) «= * 
‘Citronelle’ heucl. + (See! 4 
Heuchera ‘Citrorelle” 
Climbing monksh dod (See" 
Aconitum hemsleyantm © 
and cvs.) 3 =u 
Cohen, Stephanie 
on alliums, 127:40-45 ” 
on Amsonia ‘Blue Ico’. 124:135  - 
on Carex laxicuimis ‘HOB’, 
126:68 
on Hosta ‘Stitch in Time’, 128:17 
Coleus (See Solenostemon 
scutellarioides cvs.) 
Colocasia gigantea ‘Thailand 
Giant Strain’, 124:16 
Conifers, pruning, 126:56-60 
Containers 
buying, 128:68 
Container Design Challenge 2008 
results, 127:56-57 
foliage plants, 126:61-63 
low-care, 129:40-43 
making your own potting mixes, 
125:42-47 
planting, 128:43 
potting soil, 128:77 
for shade, 124:62-67 
window boxes, 128:57 
Copper Haze™ kalanchoe (See 
Kalanchoe thyrsiflora Copper 
Haze™) 
Cornus alba ‘Elegantissima’, 
127:61-63 
Corydalis flexuosa and cvs., 
129:78 
‘Pere David’, 126:38, 40 
Cosmos atrosanguineus, 126:54 
Cotinus coggygria cvs., 127:60-61 
‘Covey’ redbud (See Cercis 
canadensis ‘Covey’) 
Cregg, Bert, on pruning conifers, 
126:56-60 
‘Crimson Curls’ heuchera (See 
Heuchera ‘Crimson Curls’) 
‘Crimson Fans’ mukdenia (See 
Mukdenia rossii ‘Crimson Fans’) 
‘Cumulus’ Allegheny serviceberry 
(See Amelanchier laevis 
‘Cumulus’) 
Cyclamen coum and cvs., 
125:38-39 


i, 


Dahlia ‘Kelvin Floodlight’, 129:54 
Deer, repelling, 128:45 
Delphinium tricorne, 126:42-43 
Demers, Dave, on spring- 
blooming plants, 126:38-45 
Desiccation, 125:60 
Design 
attracting wildlife, 127:50-55 
blue plants, 129:78-79 
burgundy and gold plant 
combinations, 127:68-71 
containers for shade, 124:62-67 


at 


entryways, 12G:15-49 
fir -texturad pleats, +24:32-39 
forst points, 723:40 - 
front yaras, *99.48--52 
gardeniiig 128%r water, 125:76, 78 
Kichen gard ans, $26:46-51 
197 light ad sttadow, 124:50-55 
low-Care containers, 129:40—-43 
outdoor structures, 129;76-77 
siants witn color for shade, 
129:61-65 

siting’a bench, 128:49 
siting a path, 128:79 
siting a tree, 128:72 
siting a water feature, 128:67 
sun and shade, 125:62-67 
thinking like a designer, 124:76 
using coleus, 126:64-67 

‘Diana’ weeping larch (See Larix 
kaempferi ‘Diana’) 

Dianella tasmanica, 126:70 

Digitalis purpurea Camelot series, 
127:74 

Dotce® Creme Brulee heuchera 
(See Heuchera Dolce® Creme 
Brulee) 

Drought, water management 
during, 128:39 

Drumstick allium (See Allium 
sphaerocephalon) 

Dwarf larkspur (See Delphinium 
tricorne) 


Eastern gamagrass (See 
Tripsacum dactyloides) 

Eastern redbuds (See Cercis 
canadensis and cvs.) 

Echinacea purpurea cvs. 
‘Magnus’, 127:foldaut 
‘Ruby Giant’, 129:55 

‘Elegantissima’ redtwig 
dogwood (See Cornus alba 
‘Elegantissima’) 

‘Elise Fellmann’ snowdrop 
windflower (See Anemone 
sylvestris ‘Elise Fellmann’) 

‘Emerald Gaiety’ wintercreeper 
(See Euonymus fortune 
‘Emerald Gaiety’) 

Endres, Scott, on low-care 
containers, 129:40-43 

Ensete ventricosum ‘Maurelii’, 
126:63 

Entryways, designing, 129:44-49 

Eragrostis spectabilis, 124:43 

Eranthis hyemalis, 125:38-39 

Erica X darleyensis andicvs., 
125:40-41 

Erigeron ‘Wayne Roderick’, 
126343, 45 

Eryngium ‘Sapphire Blue’, 129:78 

Eucomis comosa ‘Sparkling 
Burgundy’, 127:76 

Euonymus fortunei ‘Emerald 
Gaiety’, 127:61 

Euphorbia rigida, 126:40-44 


F 


Ferguson, Danielle, on scented 
annuals, 126:52-55 


Fertilizers 
fish-based, 129:27; 
N-P-K, 128:60 “ 
types, 126:76 #* 

Fine- textureci plants; 

ia 


4 


24:32-39 


: rot 
Rocky Mountains, ; 2 
Southeast, 124:6 it 5 
Southern Plains, 124: 12. 5 


Fiona Sunrise™ jasrnine. (See 
Jasminum officinale ‘Frojas’) 
‘Flaccidus’ spring vetch (See 
Lathyrus vernus ‘Flaccidus') 
Flax lily (See Dianella tasmanica) 
‘Flore Pleno’ great white-trillium,- 
(See Trillium grandiflorum ‘Flore 
Pleno’) a 
Foliage plants for containers; 
126:61-63 ‘ 
‘Fragrant Cloud’ flowering 
tobacco {See Nicotiana alata 
‘Fragrant Cloud’) 
‘Fragrant Delight’ heliotrope 
(See Heliotropium aborescens 
‘Fragrant Delight’) 
‘Frojas’ jasmine (See Jasminum 
officinale ‘Frojas’) 
Front yards, 125:48-52 
Frost 
damage, 125:59 
heave, 125:60 
‘Frosted Violet’ heuchera (See 
Heuchera ‘Frosted Violet’) 
Fuchsia spp. and cvs., 
129:34-39, 38 
F. ‘Army Nurse’, 129:38 
F, boliviana, 129:36 
F. ‘Checkerboard’, 129:37 
F, ‘Hawkshead’, 129:39 
F. magellanica var. gracilis ‘Aurea’, 
129:35 
F. ‘Pat's Dream’, 129:36 
F, ‘Santa Claus’, 129:35 
F ‘Tom West’, 129:38 


G 


Geranium ‘Rozanne’, 127:foldout 

Giant onion (See Allium 
giganteum) 

Gibraltar candytuft (See /beris 
gibraltarica) 

Gillman, Jeff, on organic 
gardening, 129:56-60 

Gloriosa daisies (See Rudbeckia 
hirta cvs.) 

Golden fuchsia (See Fuchsia 
magellanica var. gracilis ‘Aurea’) 

Grape hollies (See Mahonia x 
media cvs.) 

Grasses, native, 124:40-45 

‘Green Prince’ cedar (See Cedrus 
libani ‘Green Prince’) 


‘dachita’ blue grama grass (See 
Bouteloua gracilis ‘Hachita’) 

‘Hair’ allium (See Aflium ‘Hair’} 

Hakonechloa macra and cvs., 
127:foldout 

Hamamelis x intermedia cvs., 
125:38 

‘Happy Returns’ daylily (See 
Hemerocallis ‘Happy Returns’) 


J 


v 2 ¥ 
Hardy cyclamen (See Cyclamen 
coum and Gvs;)\ ri 
Hardy orange (See Poncirus 
trifoliata and cvs.) 
‘Hawkshead! fuchsia (See fuchsia 
‘Hawkshead’)...:37 -biencta> 
Heliotropium abolescens «. sie 
‘Fragrant Delight, (128: 52 54 
Hellnboves (S2e Helleborus: Spp- 


Ge CVS.) rey WIR oe adeno 
Helfeborus,sp)\and cvs, 4 
i27ric alcoute\ sie ‘ 
Hemerocallis ‘Huppy Returns! 
127:foldout mG 3 
Herbs, vrying, 126i53 
Heuchera spp. and evs., 125:53-57 
‘Brownies’, 125:57 
‘Citronelle’, 125:54 
‘Crimson Cuds!, 125:57 
Doice® Greme Brulee, 125:56 
‘Frosted Violet’, 125:57 
‘Lime Rickey’, 125:54 
‘Obsidian’, 125:54 
‘Peppermint Spice’, 125:55 
‘Rave On’, 125:57 
‘Silver Scrolls’, 125:54 
Hibiscus ‘Moy Grande’, 129:50-51 
‘dillside Upright’ spruce (See 
Picea abies ‘Hillside Upright’) 
Himalayan blue poppy (See 
Meconopsis betonicifolia) 
Horticultural oils, 125:30, 32 
Hosta spp. and cvs. 
‘Stitch in Time’, 128:17 
that tolerate sun, 124:20 
Hydrangea spp. and cvs. 
H. arborescens ‘Abetwo', 129:25 
H, macrophylla ‘Nikko Blue’, 
129:79 
H, quercifolia and cvs., 127:foldout 
H. quercifolia ‘Snowflake’, 127:59 
making them bloom, 128:52 


iberis gibraltarica, 126:41 

Iceland poppies (See Papaver 
nudicaule and cvs.) 

Incrediball™ smooth hydrangea 
(See Hydrangea arborescens 
‘Abetwo’) - 

‘Indian Steel’ blue indiangrass 
(See Sorghastrum nutans 
‘Indian Steel’) 

Indicator plants, 126:20 

Invasive plants, 128:11, 60 

fris spp. and cvs. 

1, ‘Canyon Snow’, 126:39, 45 
1. unguicularis, 125:39-41 

‘iron Butterfly’ ironweed (See 
Vernonia lettermannii ‘\ron 
Butterfly’) 


J 


‘Jack Frost’ brunnera (See Arun- 
nera macrophylla ‘Jack Frost’) 
Japanese forest grasses (See 
Hakonechloa macra and cvs.) 
Japanese painted fern (See 
Athyrium niponicum var. pictum) 
Japanese skimmias (See Skimmia 
japonica and cvs.) 
Jasminum spp. and cvs. 
J. nudiflorum, 125:37-38 
J. officinale ‘Frojas’, 125:24 
‘Jeannine’ golden onion (See 
Allium moly ‘Jeannine’) 


_Johnson, Dan, on designing for 


sun and shade, 125:62-67 
‘Josee’ dwarf lilac (See Syringa 
‘Josee’) 
Jungles, Raymond, on designing 
for light and shadow, 124:50-55 
Juniperus squamata ‘Blue Star’, 
127:63 


K 


Kalanchoe thyrsiflora Copper 
Haze™, 124:17 
‘Kelvin Floodlight’ dahlia (See 
Dahiia ‘Kelvin Floodlight’) 
Kitchen gardens 
designing, 126:46-51 
plants for, 126:50 
Knock Out® series roses (See 
Rosa Knock Out®) 
Krombolz, Inta, on plants with 
color for shade, 129:61-65 


L 


Lafferty, Melissa, on designing 
entryways, 129:44-49 

Landscape fabric, 125:26 

Larix kaempferi ‘Diana’, 124:57-58 

Lathyrus vernus ‘Flaccidus’, 
126:41-43 

Lavender Twist® redbud (See 
Cercis canadensis ‘Covey’) 

Leckey, David, on trees for tight 
spaces, 124:56-61 

Lee, Mike, on winter-blooming 
plants, 125:36-41 

Leucanthemum X superbum 
‘Becky’, 127:foldout 

Lilium ‘Scheherazade’, 129:53 

‘Lime Rickey’ heuchera (See 
Heuchera ‘Lirne Rickey’) 

Lobularia maritima, 126:53-54 

Love-in-a-mist (See Nigella 
damascena and cvs.) 

‘Lunar Glow’ bergenia (See 
Bergenia ‘Lunar Glow’) 


‘Magnus’ purple coneflower (See 
Echinacea purpurea ‘Magnus’) 

Mahonia X media cvs., 125:41 

Manihot esculenta ‘Variegata’, 
126:62 

Marden, Troy B., on big-blooming 
plants, 129:50-55 

Matthiola incana and cvs., 
126:52, 54 

Meconopsis betonicifolia, 129:79 

Mid-Atlantic 
foliage plants for shade, 127:22 
shade plants, 125:69 

Midwest 
fine-textured plants, 124:70 
foliage plants for shade, 127:26 
perennials for fall, 129:70 
shade plants, 125:71 
spring-blooming plants, 126:28 
things every gardener should 

know, 128:24 

Miller, Lynden B., on shrubs, 
127:58-63 

‘Misty Lace’ goatsbeard (See 
Aruncus ‘Misty Lace’) 

Mosquitoes, repelling from the 
garden, 127:78 

‘Moudry’ fountain grass (See 
Pennisetum alopecuroides 
‘Moudry’) 


‘Moy Grande’ hibiscus (See 
Hibiscus ‘Moy Grande’) 

‘Mrs. Perry D. Slocum’ lotus (See 
Nelumbo ‘Mrs. Perry D: Slocum’) 

Mukdenia rossii ‘Crimson Fans’, 
126:40 

Mulches, rubber, 129:26 

Mycorrhiza, 128:18-19 


Nelumbo ‘Mrs. Perry D. Slocum’, 
129:52 

Nematodes, controlling pests 
with, 129:66-67 

Nepeta X faassenii ‘Walker's 
Low’, 127:foldout 

Nicotiana alata ‘Fragrant Cloud’, 
126:54-55 

Nigella damascena and Cvs., 
129:79 

‘Nikko Blue’ hydrangea (See 
Hydrangea macrophylla 
‘Nikko Blue’) 

Nodding onion (See Allium 
cernuum) 

‘Nora Barlow’ columbine (See 
Aguilegia vulgaris ‘Nora Barlow’) 

Northeast 
fine-textured plants, 124:68 
foliage plants for shade, 127:20 
perennials for fall, 129:68 
shade plants, 125:68 
spring-blooming plants, 126:22 
things every gardener should 

know, 128:20 

Northern California, foliage plants 
for the shade, 127:36 

Northern Plains 
fine-textured plants, 124771 
spring-blooming plants, 126:30 

Northwest 
foliage plants for shade, 127:34 
perennials for fall, 129:73 
things every gardener should 

know, 128:32 
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Oakleaf hydrangeas (See 
Hydrangea quercifolia and cvs.) 

‘Obsidian’ heuchera (See 
Heuchera ‘Obsidian’) 

‘Ogon' spirea (See Spiraea 
thunbergii ‘Ogon’) 

Organic gardening, 129:56-60 

Overwintering, 128:55 

‘Ozawa! Japanese onion (See 
Allium thunbergii ‘Ozawa’) 


Pp 


Panicum virgatum ‘Prairie Fire’, 
124:44 

Pansies (See Viola x wittrockiana 
cvs.) 

Papaver nudicaule and cvs., 
125:40 

‘Pat's Dream’ fuchsia (See Fuchsia 
‘Pat's Dream’) 

‘Pawnee’ big bluestem (See 
Andropogon gerardil ‘Pawnee’) 

‘Peach Trombone!’ Cape 
fuchsia (See Phygelius 
‘Peach Trombone’) 

Pecans, trees from supermarket, 
125:28 

Pennisetum alopecuroides 
‘Moudry’, 127:foldout 
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Penstemon cardinalis, 127:foldout 
‘Peppermint Spice’ heuchera (See 
Heuchera ‘Peppermint Spice’) 

‘Pere David’ blue corydalis (See 
Corydalis flexuosa ‘Pere David’) 
Perennials for fall 
Midwest, 129:70 
Northeast, 129:68 
Northwest, 129:73 
Rocky Mountains, 129:72 
Southeast, 129:69 
Southern California, 129:74 
Southern Plains, 129:71 
Pergolas, 129:76-77 
Phygelius ‘Peach Trombone’, 
128:16 
Physocarpus opulifolius ‘Seward’, 
127:foldout 
Picea abies ‘Hillside Upright’, 
124:58-59, 61 
Pinus flexilis ‘Cesarini Blue’, 
124:58, 61 
Plant-buying guide, 127:foldout 
Planting, best season for, 124:22 
Pleasant, Barbara, on weeding, 
127:64-67 
Poker primrose (See Primula vialii) 
Polygonatum odoratum 
‘Variegatum’, 127:foldout 
Poncirus trifoliata and cvs., 129:22 
Potting mixes, making your own, 
125:42-47 
Prairie dropseed (See Sporobolus 
heterolepis) 
‘Prairie Fire’ red switchgrass (See 
Panicum virgatum ‘Prairie Fire’) 
Primula vialii, 124:17 
Pruning 
conifers, 126:56-60 
cutting a branch, 128:74 
pinching, 128:48, 51 
sharpening pruners, 128:74 
shrub roses, 124:46-49 
Purple lovegrass (See Eragrostis 
spectabilis) 
Purple smoke bushes (See 
Cotinus coggygria cvs.) 
Pyrus calleryana ‘Bradford’, 125:15 


Q 


Quail Botanical Gardens, 125:14 


Rain barrels, 124:24, 26, 128:71 

‘Rave On’ heuchera (See 
Heuchera ‘Rave On’) 

Redleaf Abyssinian banana (See 
Ensete ventricosum ‘Maurelii’) 

Rigid spurge (See Euphorbia 
rigida) 

River oats (See Chasmanthium 
latifolium) 

Rocky Mountains 
fine-textured plants, 124:73 
foliage plants for shade, 127:32 
perennials for fall, 129;72 
shade plants, 125:73 
spring-blooming plants, 126:34 
things every gardener should 

know, 128:30 

Rodent damage, 125:61 

Rodgersia pinnata and cvs., 
127:foldout 

Rogers, Ray, on designing with 
coleus, 126:64-67 

Rosa spp. and cvs. 
Rosa Knock Out®, 127:61 
shrub roses, pruning, 124:46-49 

‘Rozanne’ hardy geranium (See 
Geranium ‘Rozanne’) 
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‘Ruby Giant’ purple coneflower 
(See Echinacea purpurea 
‘Ruby Giant’) 

Rudbeckia hirta cvs., 127:foldout 
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Salt burn, 125:61 
Salt, deicing alternatives to, 
125:59 
Sams, Rebecca, on designing a 
front yard, 125:48-52 
‘Santa Claus’ fuchsia (See Fuchsia 
‘Santa Claus’) 
‘Sapphire Blue’ sea holly (See 
Eryngium ‘Sapphire Blue’) 
Sasanqua camellias (See Camellia 
sasanqua cvs.) 
‘Scheherazade’ Orienpet lily (See 
Lilium ‘Scheherazade’) 
Schizachyrium scoparium ‘The 
Blues’, 124:43 
Seedlings, hardening off, 128:46 
Seeds 
harvesting, 128:51 
stratifying, 128:62 
‘Seward’ ninebark (See Physo- 
carpus opulifolius ‘Seward’) 
Shade 
plants for, 127:foldout 
plants with color, 129:61-65 
types of, 124:65 
Shade, foliage plants for, 
129:30-33 
Mid-Atlantic, 127:22 
Midwest, 127:26 
Northeast, 127:20 
Northern California, 127:36 
Northwest, 127:34 
Rocky Mountains, 127:32 
Southeast, 127:24 
Southern California, 127:38 
Southern Plains, 127:30 
Upper Midwest, 127:28 
Shade plants 
California, 125:74 
Mid-Atlantic, 125:69 
Midwest, 125:71 
Northeast, 125:68 
Rocky Mountains, 125:73 
Southeast, 125:70 
Southern Plains, 125:72 
Shoup, Mike, on pruning shrub 
roses, 124:46-49 
Shrubs, 127:58-63 
Silk, Steve, on burgundy and gold 
plant combinations, 127:68-71 
‘Silver Scrolls’ heuchera (See 
Heuchera ‘Silver Scrolls’) 
Skimmia japonica and cvs., 127:63 
Slugs 
getting rid of, 126:72, 74 
repelling, 128:62 
Smith, Megan, on designing with 
fine-textured plants, 124:32-39 
Snails, getting rid of, 126:72, 74 
Snail vine (See Vigna caracalla) 
‘Snowflake’ oakleaf hydrangea 
(See Hydrangea quercifolia 
‘Snowflake’) 
Soil 
building fertility, 128:56 
drainage, 128:76 
potting, 128:77 
Solanum quitoense, 126:62 
Solenostemon scutellarioides cvs., 
126:64-67 
Sorghastrum nutans ‘Indian Steel’, 
124:45 
Southeast 
fine-textured plants, 124:69 
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toliage plants for shade, 127:24 
perent lals for fall, 129:69 
shad plants, 125:70 
“spring-blooming plants, 126:26 
. things every gardener should 
knows 128:22 
South=-r. Califor: 
foliag: slants fo: hade, 127:38 
perennials for fai!, 129:74 
Southern Plains, - © 
fine-fextured placts, ,24:72 
foliage plewi> for sheda, 127:30 | 
perennials fo} fall, 149774 
siiac? plants, 125:72) 
spring-blooming plants, 126:32 
things ev -y gard-ne<shoun! 
know, 128:26 
Southwest __ 
spring-blooming olarts. “26:36 
things every sarciener should 
know, 128:28 


‘Sparkling Burgundy" pireaj ale sly 


(See Eucomis comoss ‘Spethiiig 
Burgundy’) ' 

Spiraea thunbergii ‘Ogon’, 
127:58, 60 

Sporobolus heterolepis, 124:40, 43 

Spring-blooming plants, 126:38-45 

Stars of Persia (See Allium 
cristophii) 

‘Stephanie Cohen’ tiarella (See 
Tiarella cordifolia ‘Stephanie 
Cohen’) 

‘Stitch in Time’ hosta (See Hosta 
‘Stitch in Time’) 

Stock (See Matthiola incana 
and cvs.) 

Summer Wine® ninebark (See 
Physocarpus opulifolius 
‘Seward’) 

Sun, plants for, 127:foldout 

Sun scald, 125:61 

‘Super Nova’ angels’ trumpets 
(See Brugmansia ‘Super Nova’) 

Sweet alyssum (See Lobularia 
maritima) 

Syringa ‘Josee’, 128:16 


T 


‘Tamukeyama’ Japanese maple 
(See Acer palmatum var. 
dissectum ‘Tamukeyama’) 

Teachout-Teashon, Debra, on 
fuchsias, 129:34-39 

Tea tree oil, 126:16 

‘Thailand Giant Strain’ elephant 
ear (See Colocasia gigantea 
‘Thailand Giant Strain’) 

‘The Biues’ little bluestem (See 
Schizachyrium scoparium 
‘The Blues’) 

Things every gardener should 
know, 128:37-79 
California, 128:34 
Midwest, 128:24 
Northeast, 128:20 
Northwest, 128:32 
Rocky Mountains, 128:30 
Southeast, 128:22 
Southern Plains, 128:26 
Southwest, 128:28 

Tiarella cordifolia ‘Stephanie 
Cohen’, 128:10 

Toadlilies (See Tricyrtis spp. and 
Cvs.) 

Tomatoes 
blossom end rot, 128:45 
determining when ripe, 128:70 
‘Rose’ heirloom, 129:22 
staking, 128:59 


i { 


‘Tom West’ fuci:sia (Sec Fuchsia 
‘Tom West’) 1 ‘ 

Tools, gardening, 127 fo,dout 

Transplanting, best tire +: for, 
126:78 . 

Trees for tight spaces. :24:56-61 

Trellises, 129:76-77 

Tricyrtis spp. and cv:-., 127:foldout 

Trilliam grandiflorun; ‘Flore Pleno’, 
126:43) 45 

Tripsacum dactyloides, 124:41, 44 

Tumbleweed onion (See Alfium 
Schubertil) _ 

Turkestan onion (See Allium 
karataviense) 

Twilight Prairieblues™ false j 
indigo (See Baptisia X variicolor 
‘Twilite’) 


’ ‘Twisted Growth’ deodar cedar 


(See Cedrus deodara ‘Twisted 
Growth’) © 


U 


University of British Columbia 
Botanical Gardens, 129:14 

Upper Midwest, foliage plants for 
shade, 127:28 
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Van Fleet, Sara, on gardening to 
attract wildlife, 127:50-55 

Variegated shell ginger (See 
Alpinia zerumbet ‘Variegata’) 

Variegated Solomon’s seal 
(See Polygonatum odoratum 
‘Variegatum’) 

Variegated tapioca (See Manihot 
esculenta ‘Variegata’) 

Vegetables from seed, 127:46—-49 

Vernonia lettermannii ‘Iron 
Butterfly’, 129:24 

Vigna caracalla, 126:55 

Viola X wittrockiana cvs., 
125:40 

‘Viridis’ Japanese maple (See 
Acer palmatum var. dissectum 
‘Viridis’) 

Vogt, Scott, on native grasses, 
124:40-45 
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‘Walker’s Low!’ catmint 
(See Nepeta x faassenii 
‘Walker’s Low’) 

Water crystals, 128:14 

Water-loving plants, 125:78 

‘Wayne Roderick’ beach aster 
(See Erigeron ‘Wayne 
Roderick’) 

Weeding, 127:64-67 

Wildlife 
attracting, 127:50-55, 128:44 
bat houses, 128:58 

Window boxes, 128:57 

Winter aconite (See Eranthis 
hyemalis) 

Winter-blooming plants, 
125:36-41 

Winter damage, 125:58-61 

Winter heaths (See Erica x 
darleyensis and cvs.) 

Winter jasmine (See Jasminum 
nudiflorum) 

Witch hazels (See Hamamelis x 
Intermedia cvs.) 

Woolch, 129:16 
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Zones, hardiness, 128141 
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MOST EFFECTIVE -. LONGEST |.ASTING 
For our DEALER LOCATOR, FAQs, testinionials or 


to order online, visit www.plantskydc.co:n ne 
CALLTOLL FREE 1-800-252-6051 


Seare yaa Fibs 


FREE se CATALOG. YS 
OVER 250 VARIETIES DESCRIBED 


ke HIBISCUS 


1142 SW 1 Avenue 
aS Pompano Beach, FL 
i 33060-8706 


" f, 
GardenScribe 
| PLANT ORGANIZER 
‘Now it’s easy to track 
what's in your garden, 
where it’s planted, 


and how to 
_ care for it! 


Custom Pergola Kits 4 
? pele. -5103 rs 


iS Son eee | aa 
i ne 


veer), 


. ees 
J BaldwinPergolas. com 
~ We're right in your Backyard! 
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MILESTONES 
Perfect for 
lountains, Patios, 


Door Steps 
) _ lots of sizes & prices 


mainemillstones.com 
207-633-6091 


| les vww.Srlighting.com 


RY the 3R Lighting Company carries 

a ‘Organic Fertilizers, Indoor Garden 
*” Sippties, Aerogardens, 

_ Growlights, Hydroponic Systems, 

| “3; Compost Tea Brewers. 


“We 


Secure, On-Line Ordering 
Delivered Prices 


SYCAMORE 
CREEK 


Handcrafted Cae 
Garden Furnis ings 
Trellises 
Arbors 
Obelisks 
Plant Stakes 
Custom Designs 
(518) 398-6393 


www.sycamorecreek com 


MULTI-DISEASE CONTROL 
FOUNTAINS, ORCHIDS, 
ROSES AND HARDSCAPE 
Cost effective and biodegradable 
Ordering and Dealer information: 
Maril Products 


320 West 6" Street 
Tustin, CA 92780 


800-546-7711 
www.physan.com 


|___—PHYSAN 20 


See ad index on page 85 for reader service number. 


Unusual & Exceptional 
Weepirg Ornamentals: 


~ shipped in pot 
- garden focal point 
- affordable sizes 


take your garden to the next level! 


- family business 
- great service 
- quality trees 


Online catalog only: 
www.pendulousplants.com 


Largest selection of Plant Markers ft 
on the Web. Free Catalog! 
928-282-1049 
Orion Garden Markers 
www.gardenmarker.com 


DECORATIVE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
= ARBORS = 


ARBOR BRACKETS & LATH 
kiln dried cedar 


Call toll free: 866-217-4476 
www.arborOriginal.com 


Mfg. by u=™ AUER-JORDAN uae USA 
—) 


CE 


www.clematisnursery.com 


We are a quality eco-friendly nursery 
celebrating our 25th year in business 


217 Argilla Road, Ipswich, MA 01938 978-356-3197 
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_ www. WildOrchidCompany.com 
Tel (215) 297-5053 
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Lady’s Slippers, \ 
Calanthe species, 

Chinese Hardy Orchids, Ser 


Grass Pink, Ladies 
| Tresses, etc. 
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$52.40 PPD. 
y O7"H x 24%"L x 64"W 
2 Lamp 20 Watt Fixture 
VISA/MC/DISCOVER 
FREE CATALOG 
IGS 
P.O, BOX 527-GF 
DEXTER, MI 48130 


Phone (800) 823-5740 
Fax (866) 823-4978 


indoorgardensupplies.com 


OVER 1000 ITEMS 
FOR BEEKEEPERS 


Free 88 Pg Catalog 
1-800-BEESWAX 


www. brushymountainbeefarm.com 


Fully Assembled! ul 


Our harps sing 
in the breeze! 


Enjoy 
your harp as the centerpiece 
of your garden, patio or deck 


Pe 
©, Mohican Wind Harps 
builder/designer of outdoor metal harp sculptures 


that are played by the breeze! 


Prices $450 and up 
Send $2 for catalog or $10 for catalog and CD to: 
ot . Mohican Wind! Harps 2415 Cr 377. 
Loudonuille, Ohio 44842 © 419-368-3415 


www.mohicanwindharps.com 
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SANDY MusH HErs Nurs 
*#**1600*Herbs, Decorative 
Perennials, Trees, 
Scented Geraniums & Natives 
Send $5 far !tandbook/Cataiog to: 
Depr. TP9. 316 Surrett Cove Rd 
ciceiter, NC 28748-3517 
www sucdymushherbs.cc a 
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Inzpizing 
{u:stalnable 
Earth Gonsclous 
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Gu dec & Ree 


fromfarmtoma:xel comha 


yed-hot Poke, 


www.SequimRarePlants 
pronounced “skwim" 
Susan & Roger Pierce 
propagators & growers of unusual plants 


SMALL ADS YIELD BIG RETURNS 
for advertisers featured in the 
Gardener’s Mart and Classified 
sections of Fine Gardening. 


For more information call 
800-309-8934. 


COPPER LANDSCAPE LIGHTS 
Send for our face color biockuse 
Doner Design Inc., Dept FG-1209 
2175 Beover Valley Pike, New Providence, PA 17560 
(717) 786-8891 


AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR FLOWER 
NOW IN STUNNING RUBY RED 


= 


Sp 4 


YOUR FREE 


CATALOG 


MENTION 
\ OFFER CODE 


1-800-274-7333 
www.tmseeds.com 


See ad index on page 25 for reader service number. 
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). 1872, J. Sierlizg Morto 
vave ine world a great idea. He 
vméated’a helidi, uulike any other, 
Arbor, Day. ; 

This,year, plant Trees for Amer- 
ica. For your free brochure, write: 
Trees for America, The National 
Axbor Day foundation, Nebraska 
City, NE 68410. 


The National 
Arbor Day Foundation” 


wiww.arborday.org 


classified 


The Classified rate is $6.00 per word, minimum 15 
words. Payment must accompany order, Send to Fine 
Gardening Classified Ads, RO, Box 5506 Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Fax to 203-270-6310, or email to 
ads@taunton.com The deadline for the Jan/Feb. 2010 
issue is October 22, 2009. 


TOUGH GREENHOUSE PLASTICS; pond liners. 
Resists hailstones, FREE samples: Box 42FG, Neche, ND 
58265. (204) 327-5540. www.northemgreenhouse.com 


VISIT WWW.DRIPWORKS.COM OR GALL 800-522- 
3747 to request a FREE Drip Irrigation Catalog. Drip- 
Works will design a complete irrigation system for your 
landscape. Professional quality products * FREE Design 
Service® Technical Support. 


TOPIARY FRAMES, send SASE for brochure. CLIFF 
FINCH'S ZOO, P.O. Box 54, Friant, CA 93626. (559) 
822-2315. www. topiaryzoo.com 


GROW HALF-DOLLAR-SIZE MUSCADINES and 
blackberries. 200 varieties fruit, nut trees, Free catalog. 
1-800-733-0324. ISON'S NURSERY, PO: Box 190, 
Brooks, GA 30205. www.isons.com 


WOOD SHUTTERS make a statement about the quality 
of your home. Design and price online using Vixen Hill's 
proprietary auto-design system. Order factory direct. 
VixenHill.com / 800-423-2766, 
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i White Flower Farm 13 www.whiteflowerfarm.com p.23 
: Specialty Plants 
i Completely Clematis 37 +www.clematisnursery.com p. 83 
i David Austin Roses, Ltd. 54 www.davidaustinroses.com p.3 
i Essence of the Tree 39 www.essenceofthetree.com p. 83 
i Fancy Hibiscus 28 www.fancyhibiscus.com p.83 
: Wild Orchid Company 32 www.wildorchidcompany.com p. 84 
i Witherspoon Rose Culture 2 www.witherspoonrose.com p.9 
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talkin’ dirt with... 


Paul James 


THE HOST OF GARDENING BY THE YARD EXPLAINS WHAT HE ALWAYS WANTED © j 
TO DO ON TELEVISION AND WHY THE WORD “GREEN” MAKES HIM CRINGE 


Although Gardening by the Yard is still airing, no 
more episodes are being produced. What was it like 
being one of the last real gardening shows on HGTV? 
You mean the “G” in HGTV? You know to have a show 
that ran longer than Cheers certainly makes me proud. 
The great response from viewers makes me much more 
proud. But I was ready for a change. 


Was there anything that you never got to do on the 
show? | wanted to swear. 


So why turn to a Web site now? Is it just for the 
opportunity to curse? That certainly is a perk. It’s 
www.gardenerguy.com, and I'll be doing many of the 
same how-to kinds of things that I did on my show but 
in a more condensed form. 


Is your blog your chance to rail against all sorts of 
things that you couldn’t because you were on TV? 
Absolutely: It’s completely liberating. I don’t want to 
suggest that I was—“censored” is too strong a word— 


Sh 


but there are network standards and people that you don't 
want to upset. Now I can upset anybody I want. 


Is there anybody you’re looking forward to upsetting? 
All of the people and companies that think that we need to 
douse our yards with every synthetic chemical imaginable 
just to have a nice garden. 

We got where we are now thanks to big companies who 
developed very clever ads, so we've been convinced that 
we have to rely completely on synthetic chemicals. And it’s 
absolutely wrong. It’s a complete myth. 


Do you think, though, that the public mind is chang- 
ing about that already? The green revolution is every- 
where. I cringe every time I hear the word “green.” There 4 
is a lot of “greenwashing” going on these days, where many | 
of the companies that manufactured synthetic chemicals 

for decades are now introducing lines of more ecofriendly 

products, yet they continue to manufacture those chemicals 

that harm the environment. It’s a.public-relations scam. My 
ultimate aim is to convince people that there really aren’t 

that many products that we need. 


There isn’t much that can’t be solved with a shovelful 

of compost. Well, that’s certainly a huge part of it. As is 

selecting plants that aren’t prone to insect and disease attack, 
and creating the most biodiverse garden you can. J prefer 
the word “garden” because “landscape” is another word 


= that sometimes rubs me the wrong way. And if I ever hear 


someone say “plant material,” I don’t know what I'll do. 


You'll curse. Exactly. At the end of the day, J don’t really 

care how someone else chooses to garden. I’m not try- 

ing to change the world, and I’m not trying to convince 

everyone else that my way is the only way. I’m just asking 

people—particularly those with kids and pets—to at least 
think about it the next time they decide to put down some 
toxic, carcinogenic, or mutagenic agent on their lawn just 
to control weeds and then let their kids and pets go 
y play in that same lawn the next day. I’m just asking 
them to think about it. 


—Interview conducted by 
Steve Aitken, editor 


Photo: courtesy of Paul James 
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Designed by the staff of White Flower | 
Farm in Litchfield, Connecticut | 


Photo by Michelle Gervais 
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A Hartley Glasshouse is the natural choice of horticultural professionals and enthusiasts alike. It follows the Victorian tradition of utilizing Unpredictable climates, 
to create a botanical environment which enhances our homes and gardens. Our name has remained synonymous with enduring style and excellence for over 7O)years, 


and is uniquely recognized by one of the most respected and prestigious worldwide authorities, The Royal Botanic Gardens Kew, 


TO ENJOY OUR BOOK OF GLASSHOUSES CALL 


7 8 ! 9 3 3 j 9 9 3 HARTLEY BOTANIC we & 
as ; 


or email fgus@hartleybotanic.com www. hartleybotanic,com : 


